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«En the apple orchard now Pere the bird takes heart amid 


Everp bough Blossoms hid, 

Is a fragrant cloud of bloom, CHith a song to cheer the Dayp— ys 
GBhence the sephor lightly shakes Jocund music never Done Wy, 
Blossom-flakes, Till the sun N 

{Elclts the scented mist away. 


Snow-like, scattering perfume. 


Pere, throughout the amber morn, Lost in dream, £ linger. Blow, 


Sounds the horn. | Blossom-snow, 
@f the happy honep-bee, Fragrant flakes of pink and white! 

he revels with his kin Lost in dream, E listen. Sing, 

At the inn ° Asure-wing, 


Drown the orchard in Delight! 


@f the ancient apple-trec. 


waken—gone the cloud, 
And the proud 

Poice that sang within it, mute! 
waken—overhead, 
Buds instead, 


rw 


Shining promises of frutt! 
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The Outlook 


ITH simple but impressive ceremonies 
the Columbian World’s Fair was 
declared open on Monday by Presi- 
dent Cleveland in the presence of 
an immense assembly of people— 
variously estimated by the reporters at 

from a quarter to half a million per- 
sons. ‘The formal presentation to the Nation of the result 
of the colossal labors of two years marks a memorable 
historical point of time in the industrial and art develop- 

. ment of that Nation. The wonderful story of the rapid 

growth of the city of Chicago is hardly more remarkable 

than the construction of this new city by the lake. The 
four hundred buildings in their seven hundred acres of 
ground form in themselves a splendid and beautiful exhibi- 
tion, not only vastly greater but incomparably more beau- 
tiful than anything of the kind the world has ever known. 
The plan of the Exhibition, as a whole, is so well bal- 
anced and so fitting ‘to the purpose, so noble and fine 
architecturally, that it may fairly be called a great work of 
creative genius. 
been carried on with such incessant application and such 
an intelligent employment of skill and labor that it is truly 

a triumph of American industry and constructive force. 

In these points even the least friendly critics agree. 

That the first day of May should find the World’s Fair 

complete in every detail was not to be expected ; such a 

thing has happened with no exposition. For the last two or 

three weeks, when every hour of sunshine was of incalcu- 
lable value in pushing things forward, Chicago has suffered 
from almost unexampled bad weather, and the manage- 
ment has struggled forward bravely under the most dis- 
couraging circumstances. Many of the deficiencies in 
preparation should fairly be charged, also, to dilatory ex- 
hibitors rather than to the management. The installation 
of exhibits is a matter capable of being pressed forward with 
great speed now that the structures are practically com- 
plete, and every day will see rapid and substantial ad- 
vance in this direction. ‘The wonder is that so much could 
have been done and done so well in two years, not that 
perfection has not been reached at this time. 
| 
When the President and Vice-President, in company 
with the Duke of Veragua, Columbus’s lineal descendant, 
and other distinguished guests, mounted the platform 
erected near the Administration Building, they faced a 


multitude typically American in its enthusiasm and good 


nature. The preliminary exercises consisted of the render- 
ing of Professor John K. Paine’s “ Columbian March” by 
an orchestra of six hundred musicians under Theodore 
Thomas, a prayer by the Rev. Dr. W. H. Milburn, the 
blind chaplain of the United States Senate, and the read- 
ing of a poem written by Mr. W. D. Croffut. The pres- 
entation address by Director-General Davis was a review 


of the work of the many departments of the management, 


with a word of well-earned praise for the activity and 


The execution of this general design has" 


achievements of each. President Cleveland spoke briefly. 


“We have built,” he said, ‘‘ these splendid edifices, but we 


have also built the magnificent fabric of a popular govern- 
ment whose grand proportions are seen throughout the 
world. We have made and here gathered together objects 
of use and beauty, the products of American skill and 
invention. We have also made men whorule themselves.” 
And as he uttered a final sentence of invocation to future 
achievement and universal brotherhood, he touched a 
golden electric key, and instantaneously the great Allis 
engine began to revolve, the beautiful electric fountains 
threw their streams high in the air, the banners of the 
nations of the world were unfurled, a thousand steam- 


whistles sent forth their clamor, the guns of the war-vessels 


were heard, and with a long-continued shout from the 
multitude the great Exposition began its six months’ life. 
We in New York have done our part in helping to welcome 
the event by a week of public rejoicing which might be 
called an international prelude, in which the new Ameri- 
can navy has joined with the navies of many other great 
countries in a review and parade remarkable in extent 
and varied in character. The people have aided most 
heartily in these expressions of fraternity between nations, 
and the object-lesson of the week has been in every way 
wholesome and stimulating. 


The annual meeting of the National Civil Service Re- 
form League, held in this city last week, was notable by 
reason of the absence for the first time of Mr. Curtis, 
whose services to this reform wiil not be rightly estimated 
until the reform is accomplished, and, with its accomplish- 
ment, the people at large discern the abuses which it de- 
stroyed. For years past the annual address has been given 
by Mr. Curtis. This year the difficult duty fell to Carl 
Schurz, who rose to the occasion and discussed the situa- 
tion with characteristic breadth of view, force of style, and 
effectiveness of statement. No more graphic picture of 
the horde of spoilsmen pouring into Washington has ever 
been drawn than that which Mr. Schurz sketched for his 
hearers : 


“The 4th of March last a new Administration went into power. 
Untold thousands of men poured into the National capital clamoring 
for office ; not for offices that were vacant, but to be vacated in order 
to make room for the clamorers. No matter whether he was ever so 
good a public servant, the man who was in was to be kicked out, to 
let him in who was out,no matter whether he would be not half so 
good a public servant. The office-hunting throng swept into the 
White House and into the departments like a cloud of locusts. The 
President, sturdy as he is, could hardly stand up before the impet- 
uous onset. The Cabinet ministers, all new men in their places, who 
felt the urgent need of studying somewhat their departmental duties, 
were hunted down so that they had hardly time to eat and to sleep, 
much less to study. When their cry for pity availed nothing, they at 
last barricaded their doors with strict regulations. They went into 
hiding in order to save some hours for the business of the Government. 
The Post-Office Department was not only overrun by the crowd, but 
snowed under with written applications and recommendations for 
office which in huge heaps covered the floors of the rooms, and the 
whole force of the Department had to work after business hours merely 
to open and assort them. Senators and members of the House of 


Representatives ran wildly about like whipped errand-boys to press 
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the claims of greedy constituents or mercenary henchmen. It was 
what Mr. Cleveland calls the madness for spoils in finest efflorescence.” 


There are in the gift of the Government about 180,000 
positions. Of these, at the end of President Arthur’s ad- 
ministration, the number affected by the Civil Service Law 
was about 15,000; at the close of President Cleveland’s 
administration it was 27,300; and at the close of President 
Harrison’s it was 43,400, exclusive of several thousand 
laboring men in the navy-yards, brought under the Civil 
Service rules by the praiseworthy act of Secretary Tracy. 
In other words, about one-quarter of the Government ser- 
vice has been taken out of the dust and clamor of the 
scramble for office, and the steady extension of the classi- 
fied service has been rapid enough to show that the reform 
is already thoroughly established as a matter of Govern- 
ment policy. The most scandalous feature of the present 
system, as it operates to-day, is the “‘ quadrennial slaughter” 
of the fourth-class postmasters, of whom there are about 
65,000, and whose decapitation is apparently the first busi- 
ness of every incoming President. The daily record of 
removals of these officers for the past few weeks has been 
discouraging reading, but it is too early to pronounce judg- 
ment on the administration of the new Postmaster-General. 
It is said that the removals so far are less than one-half 
the number made during the same period by the last Ad- 
ministration ; that no postmasters have been displaced save 
for cause, except those whose four years’ term had expired. 
These statements, if they represent the facts in the case—and 
we have no reason to doubt them—record a still further 
advance; for it is quite legitimate to equalize the distribu- 
tion of administrative offices between the two great politi- 
cal parties, but it is very difficult for an average American 
of business instincts to understand why, this being done, 
the abuses of the present method of doing things are not 
summarily dealt with by the passage of a bill, which has 
already been before Congress, regulating the appointment 
of fourth-class postmasters, and forbidding their wholesale 


removal. 


The Administration, by its appointment of Mr. Andrew 
T. Sullivan as Postmaster in Brooklyn, has given a good 
illustration of the way in which the genuine Civil Service 
Reformer desires to see the business of this country con- 
ducted. We are indebted to the “Evening Post” for a 
very clear statement of the factsin this case. Mr. Sullivan 
entered the Brooklyn post-office in 1886 as cashier, being 
appointed without application or even knowledge that his 
name was under consideration. His administration of the 
office. was so admirable that he was continued under the 
new Republican postmaster, and on the death of the latter’s 
assistant, last March, was promoted to fill the vacancy, and 
on the death of the postmaster himself was chosen by the 
latter’s bondsmen to act as postmaster until his successor 
could be appointed. He has not been an active “ worker ” 
in politics, though always a Democrat. He had filed no 
application for appointment, and was not, as we under- 
stand the facts, pressed for appointment by any political 
organization. This little bit of history affords an admira- 
ble illustration of what is meant by conducting the busi- 
ness of the Government on business principles. 


The Democratic machine in this State has afforded a 
new and striking illustration of its contempt for the funda- 
mental principles of democracy. The charter of the city 
of Buffalo, constructed on the principles of Home Rule, 
conferred upon the Mayor the power of appointing the 
Police Commissioners. The people of the city elected a 
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Mayor in whose hands they desired to repose this power. 
The Mayor declined to transfer the power to Mr. Sheehan, 
Mr. Sheehan there. 
upon prepared and pushed through the New York Legisla- 
ture a bill taking away the appointing power from the 
Mayor and conferring it upon a board of three, two of 
whom were subservient to him. One of these officials 
being suspended from office by the Mayor on charges of 
malfeasance, Mr. Sheehan, in the closing hours of the 
session, rushed through another bill conferring the appoint- 
ing power upon the Chamberlain'of the city, who had been 
elected by the citizens of Buffalo for an entirely dif- 
ferent purpose, and the Governor, telegraphed to by the 
citizens for a hearing upon the measure before it was 
signed, returned a tart refusal. Thus has a subservi- 
ent Legislature, with the connivance of a subservient 
Governor, abolished, as far as in it lay, the democratic 
principle of self.government, and substituted therefor the 
undemocratic principle of machine government, in the 
city of Buffalo. There is some question as to the con- 
stitutionality of the act, which we believe will be contested 
in the courts, and it is charged that the failure in the act 
to provide any compensation for the city Chamberlain has 
been supplied by an illegal interlineation of the engrossing 
clerk after the bill had been passed. These, however, are 
minor matters and should not obscure the main issue pre- 
sented by the indubitable fact that the Governor and the 
Lieutenant-Governor, with the aid of the Legislature, and, 
we are sorry to add, without any vigorous and efficient 
opposition even from the Republican party in the Legisla- © 
ture, have, in the name of Democracy, set at naught the 
fundamental principles of democracy. | 


It is interesting and somewhat discouraging to observe 
the extent to which history repeats inself. The Know- 
Nothing movement in 1853, though in its immediate politi- 
cal effects transient, produced a permanent evil result in 
setting Roman Catholic and Protestant against one an- 
other, in greatly strengthening the power of the hierarchy 
over the Roman Catholic common people, and in leading the 
latter to regard Protestants as their natural enemies, and 
their own priests and bishops as their natural commanders 
against a common enemy. The decadence of ‘“ Native- 
Americanism” was followed by a decadence of the 
hostility which it had created, and by the birth of an Amer- 
ican party within the Roman Catholic Church itself. In 
spite of this plain teaching of history, a fanatical move- 
ment—for we can dignify it by no better title—has gained 
considerable strength in certain parts of the West. It is 
reported by the press to be sustained chiefly by foreigners— 
Englishmen, Canadians, Orangemen, Scandinavians, and 
some Germans. How thorough is the organization which 
underlies and at the same time has grown out of this move- 
ment, it is impossible to judge. We suspect, however, 
that the magnitude of the movement and the numbers who 
support it are very considerably exaggerated. Sectarian 
prejudice and passion are inflamed in certain localities by 
the most absurd reports, as in Peoria by the story that 


Bishop Spalding had stored a lot of Winchester rifles in the 


basement of the Cathedral. The most ridiculous of these 
outrages on truth, honesty, and common sense is 2 bogus 
encyclical attributed to Pope Leo XIIL, excommunicating 
the people of the United States in a body, avd declaring 
that on or about the sth of September, 1893, when the 
Catholic Congress shall meet in Chicago, IIl., “it will be 
the duty of the faithful to exterminate all heretics found iD 
the jurisdiction of the United States of America.” The first 
impulse is to greet such a bogus proclamation with a laugh, 
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‘ but the men who have issued and are printing it have proba- 
bly not wholly mis-estimated the intelligence of the constitu- 


ency which they are addressing, and will succeed in tempo- - 


rarily exciting the passions of fear and hate, intensified by 
ignorance and an uneducated conscience. Every minister 
where this monstrous effort to set man against his fellow- 
man is making itself felt ought, at whatever cost of un- 
popularity to himself, to follow the example bravely set by 
Washington Gladden in Columbus, whose exposure of the 
spirit, aims, and character of the American Protective 


Association, popularly known as the A. P.A., was not 


without a very decided effect in that city. The ministry 
can render no better service to society than to turn on the 
light upon the powers of darkness in such an exigency. 


The ‘‘anti-faddists,” as they are called in Chicago, won 
their first victory on Wednesday evening of last week, 
when the Chicago Board of Education decided, by a vote 
of 11 to 7, to discontinue the study of German in the 
primary schools. The victory is, however, only a partial 
one, as, bya vote of 13 to 5, the Board decided to continue 
the study of German in schools of a higher grade. But 
the action in thus partially discontinuing German was taken 
despite a petition for its retention to which were signed 
nearly forty thousand names. The so-called “ anti-faddist ” 
sentiment is thus proved to be strong in the Board. The 
division of defenders and critics of the present public 
school system of Chicago into “ faddists” and “ anti- 
faddists”” dates back for some months. During this time 
there has been a lively, continuous discussion in the 
Chicago papers of the advisability of abolishing “fads,” 
meaning by “fads ” such studies as drawing, physical cul- 
ture, music, clay-modeling, sloyd, paper-folding, pasting, 
and sewing. In general the press of Chicago is in favor 


of radical changes in the direction of a simpler schedule 


of studies. As the Chicago “ Herald,” perhaps the most 
prominent of the “ anti-faddist ’’ newspapers, puts it in 
commenting on the partial discontinuance of the study 
of German : ‘No extra and ornamental branch of science 
should be taught in any grade of the common schools sup- 
ported by taxation, until every child of the people shall 
have been provided, free of expense, with instruction in 
the common studies which will be an equipment for 
ordinary industrial or business pursuits in any way 
of life.” This radical position does not, however, rep- 
resent the general sentiment of Chicago, or the judg- 
ment of those citizens best qualified to decide. Such 
representative bodies as the American Federation of 
Labor, the Illinois Woman’s Alliance, the Machinery 
Trades’ Council, and the International Machinists’ Union, 
have passed resolutions in favor of retaining the “ fads.” 
On Tuesday evening of last week an educational mass- 
meeting was held in Central Music Hall, at which the 
speeches expressed strong opposition to sweeping changes. 


The meeting is described by the ‘ Inter-Ocean ” as “an 


earnest and thoughtful gathering of some of the best peo- 
ple of Chicago.” Bishop Fallows presided, and the most 
Prominent speakers were the Rev. Drs. H. W. Thomas 
and E. G. Hirsch. The meeting voted unanimously in 
favor of appointing a permanent committee of fifty, ‘‘ whose 
duty it shall be to make a thorough investigation of all 
_ Matters pertaining to our present educational system, and 
to co-operate with the Board of Education in curing any 
defects which may be found, and in making such changes 
and improvements as may be necessary.” The report of 
the School Management Committee, which has been inves- 
ligating the subject of “fads,” has been presented to the 
Board of Education and awaits its action. This report 
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favors, in a general way, confining the study of “ fads” to 
the higher grades of schools—not their abolition. 


The new charter adopted by Kansas City, Missouri, 
nearly four years ago, contained a provision imposing a 
poll-tax of $2.50 upon every legal voter who failed to vote 
at the general municipal election. Up to the present time © 
the tax has not been collected, though the City Auditor has 
kept a record of the delinquent voters, and the sums owed | 
by them to the city now aggregate $19 300. Last week a 
case brought to test the constitutionality of the tax was 
decided, and the decision is in favor of the city. The 


- court ruled in brief as follows: 


“It is a fact much to be regretted that in Kansas City, as in all large 


_ Cities, there exists a certain class of citizens, good business men and 


good citizens in other respects, who habitually absent themselves 
from the polls on election day, deeming the elective franchise un- 
worthy of their attention, or too much engrossed in business to attend 
to that most important duty. I uphold the tax upon the broad ground 
that it is in the power of a State to compel its voters to exercise the 
elective franchise, and if a State can do so a city is invested with the 
same power.” : 


The conception on which this decision rests, that the 
franchise is a duty as well as a privilege, is one most 
heartily to be indorsed. ‘As between the principle followed 
in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and many of our Southern 
States, that you must pay a poll-tax if you do vote, and the 
Kansas City principle that you must pay such a tax if you do 
not, the latter is greatly to be preferred. Yet wetrust that 
public spirit has not sunk to the point where a fine is 
needed in order to induce citizens to discharge the duty of 
helping to choose who shall administer public affairs. 


The Trans-Mississippi Congress, held in Ogden, Utah, 
Jast week, is described by the Denver “ News” as the 
largest and most representative convention ever held on 
the Pacific slope. The two subjects that absorbed atten- 
tion were the Nicaraugua Canal and the silver issue. Re- 
garding the Canal, the sentiment was practically unani- 
mous in favor of its construction, but nearly as unanimous 
against Government aid without Government ownership. 
In case the latter policy were adopted, the delegates not 
only feared’a repetition of the history of the Pacific Rail- 
road subsidies, but also that the canal when constructed 
would be operated in harmony with the railroads, just as 
the Pacific Mail steamships are-now being operated. Re- 
garding silver, the resolution adopted was, in brief, as fol- 
lows : 

“ Whereas, What the whole world requires and must have is more 
standard money to redeem with, and not promises to pay in gold, the 


purchasing power of which has been constantly increasing; therefore, 
be it 


“ Resolved, That we demand that the Congress of the United States - 


immediately reopen the mints of our country to the free and unlimited 
coinage of both silver and gold on equal terms, at the present ratio of 
sixteen to one, and that the Government use the coins of both metals 
without discrimination.” 


In the committee Senator Warren, of Wyoming, opposed 
the use of the word “demand” in this resolution, and 
moved to substitute the word “recommend,” but he was 
voted down by a majority of three to one. In the course 
of a long debate before the Convention, perhaps the most 
pointed observation made was that the revolt of the silver 
men would gather strength as soon as the Federal offices 
had been distributed. Mr. Cleveland’s policy, however, 
did not lack defenders, particularly in the California dele- 
gation. On Wednesday evening a joint debate was held 
between John P. Irish, of California, a supporter of Mr. 
Cleveland though a believer in the free coinage of the 
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American product: of silver, and Senator Stewart, of 
Nevada. There was an immense audience in attendance, 
and Colonel Irish’s address, an hour and a quarter in 
length, was warmly applauded ; but Senator Stewart held 
the audience two hours and a half, and his address was 
received with tumultuous cheers. 


The attempts to organize the waiters of this city into a 


strong trades-union have at last been successful. The. 


Waiters’ Alliance, which heretofore was little more than a 
name, secured for itself a local habitation less than two 
months ago, and last week made the public appreciate the 
fact that it had some power as well as very definite pur- 
poses. ‘The proprietors of the leading hotels and restau- 
rants were asked to advance the pay of their waiters from 
$30 a month to $35, and withdraw the order that every 
waiter must be smooth-shaven. Some of the proprietors 
acceded to both demands, others compromised, but still 
others refused to make any concessions. In the restau- 
rants that refused to make terms, strikes were ordered, and 
the orders were obeyed. Delmonico’s, for example, was 
deserted by almost its entire corps of waiters, and the 
business brought by the naval parade could not be 
attended to and was lost. In Philadelphia a waiters’ 
mass-meeting was held at which it was resolved that the 
New York strikers should be supported, and that no 
Philadelphia waiter should take the place of a striking 
fellow-workman in New York. The waiters in the cheaper 
restaurants in New York also were slow.to apply for the 
mor* remunerative places of the strikers, and the result is 
an exceptional victory for the unions. There is danger 
t! at the victory was somewhat too exceptional, for those 
who have watched strikes closely know that astonishing 
gains for either side are likely to be followed by gradual 
losses. A.good deal of newspaper fun was made of the 
fact that the waiters were willing to accept less wages if 
allowed to dress their beards as they saw fit, but the senti- 
ment of the waiters on this point was one which most men 
would feel were they in the waiters’ places. The protests 
of the waiters against accepting low wages and thus turn- 
ing over a part of their fees to their employers called forth 
little criticism from any quarter, and their declaration that 
they would prefer good wages and no fees placed them on 
the side of the public as regards the feeing abomination. 
It is to be hoped that the strike will bring a still larger 
part of the public to realize that fees to waiters and fees 
to Pullman porters simply make the wages of the men that 
much less and the profits of the employers that much 
greater, and also that some American hotels will follow the 
example of our best clubs and put down the feeing system 
altogether. The patrons of a hotel ought to be treated as 
guests, and guests ought to be treated alike, instead of 
being asked to pay that they may receive attentions that 
belong to others. Waiters ought to be treated as men, 
with a right to living wages from their employers instead of 
a chance at gratuities from the guests. 


The commercial depression which for some time past 
has been so marked throughout Europe has now made 
itself felt in most disastrous fashion in Australia. During 
the month of April five great banking systems collapsed, 
each with liabilities reaching into the millions. Two of 
these failures took place last week, the Standard Bank of 
Australia, with a capital of $5,000,000, closing its doors on 
Friday, and the National Bank of Australasia, with a capital 
of $10,000,000, closing its doors on Saturday. The latter 
of these banks had one hundred and fifty branches, and 
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deposits aggregating $45,000,000. In view of these fail- 
ures the Government of Victoria has announced its decis- 
ion to amalgamate all private savings banks with the 
postal savings banks, and has proclaimed a bank holiday of 
five days. The first of these measures establishes Govern- 


mental control of all savings banks, giving to depositors 


the guarantee of the public faith; and the second gives 
to the solvent banks a respite from the run that is being 
made upon them. From the National Bank of Australasia 
$30,000,000 of deposits are reported to have been with- 
drawn in threeweeks. When there is such a panic pervad- 
ing the community, the action of the Government in tem- 
porarily relieving solvent bankers from the discharge of — 
their obligations to depositors is, of course, legitimate, for 
the soundest of private banking sy stems could not be trusted 
tostand suchastrain. Our own National banks, for exam- 
ple, owe their depositors nearly three billion dollars, while 
all the legal-tender money in the country aggregates less 
than half that sum. A panic pervading this country as 
the present panic pervades Australia would force the sus- 
pension of innumerable institutions whose assets in times 
of calm far exceed their liabilities. The reason for the 
especial acuteness of the present depression in Australia 
is probably the fact that the marvelous prosperity of that 
territory, like that of Chicago in the early days, has been 
built largely upon borrowed capital. 


_ The situation in Austria appears to grow more compli- 
cated. A year ago, when it was proposed, by way of 
recognizing the union between Hungary and Austria, that 
wreaths should be deposited at the same time on the mon- 
ument to the Honveds, or Hungarian defenders, and on 
the monument to the Austrian General who overcame then, 
there was a tremendous outbreak of popular feeling, and 
the Premier was obliged to resign. The Gray and the 
Blue are not yet prepared to commemorate, without dis- 
tinction, the self-sacrifice and heroism of the heroes on © 
both sides of the struggle of 1848-49. <A similar outbreak 
is likely to occur again, since a committee, having appar- 
ently learned nothing by the experience of last year, or 
being desirous of repeating that experience, has arranged 
for the unveiling of the monument to the Honveds, or 
Hungarian soldiers who fell in the struggle for independ- 
ence, to take place on the anniversary of the day on 
which the Hungarians stormed Ofen. They have invited 
Kossuth, who, being in his ninety-third year, cannot come, 
but who has written a letter in which, it is reported, he 
suggests very distinctly that the monument to the Austrian 
General who defeated the Honveds should be destroyed. 
Even the Nationalist Hungarian newspapers do not ven- 
ture to print the letter in full, while the Austrian press is 
naturally pessimistic with regard to the celebration. The 


issue of nationalism appears to be steadily coming to the 


front. It has already put the hot discussion on civil mat- 
riage and on ecclesiastical reforms proposed by the Gov- 
ernment in the rear, and it has extended so widely as to 
draw into its range many of the moderates who have here- 
tofore held aloof from it. a 

GENERAL News —The last week has been one of heavy 
storms over almost the whole of the country, and two of 
the most terrible tornadoes known caused great loss of life 


and property in the West and Southwest; at Oklahoma 


nearly or quite one hundred persons are said to have been 


killed, and several times that number were injured; in 


Cisco, Tex., many people were also killed, and a large part 


of the town was destroyed. An outbreak of the N = 
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settlers; troops have been sent to the vicinity, but further | 


outbreaks are feared; the Navajos occupy a reservation 
which is arid and insufficient for their support, and they 
have been allowed to leave the reservation at times con- 
trary to the law. A new Cabinet is to be formed 
in Norway by Mr. Stang. A committee of the German 
Reichstag has reported that the charges of corruption 


against Government officials made by the anti-Semitic — 


agitator Ahlwardt are unfounded. General John M. 
Corse, a distinguished officer in the last war, died in 
Winchester, Mass., on April 27, at the age of fifty-eight. 
——It is stated that the Standard Oil Company has ab- 
sorbed the Manhattan Oil Company of Ohio, which has a 
plant of the value of $15,000,000,.—-The new Cunard 


steamship, the Campania, which is the largest steamship 


ever constructed except the Great Eastern, arrived in New 
York last week; she made no attempt to break the secord 
for speed, but still made the fastest first voyage on record. 
——Judge Ricks has appointed Mr. W. R. Burt as receiver 
of the Toledo, Ann Arbor, and North Michigan Railroad. 
A monument to the naturalist John James Audubon 
was unveiled in Trinity Cemetery, New York City, on 
Wednesday of last week. The man who was arrested 
in London last week on a charge of designing to attack 
Mr. Gladstone, and who carried papers containing per- 
sonal and political denunciations against the Prime Minis- 
ter, has been adjudged a lunatic. May Day passed off 
quietly in Europe, with fewer labor disturbances than 
usual; the only rioting of consequence took place in 


Marseilles. 
The New France 


_ The Christian Union has had occasion more than once 
in these recent months to emphasize the necessity of sep- 
arating the French people from the political corruption 
which has come to light in connection with the Panama 
scandal. The clouds that have hung over France for 
months past are likely to conceal the real state of the 
country. Side by side with the political corruption and 
with the incessant political agitation there has been going 
on in that country during the past twenty years one of the 
most notable national regenerations in recent history, per- 
haps in all history. France came out of the war with Ger- 
many, not crushed, but appalled, by the calamity which had 


befallen her, resentful of the corruption, incompetence, and 


treachery which had demoralized her army and had left her 
practically defenseless against her foes, and deeply con- 
scious of her educational and moral needs. It was one of 
those moments which test national character, and never 
was a test more splendidly sustained. The great financial 
burden was assumed without a moment’s hesitation, and 
met in a manner which called out the admiration of the 
world, not excluding the Germans themselves. The rav- 
ages of war were erased, and the country set out upon a 
development, political,|material, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual, 

In spite of the twenty-nine changes of Ministry that have 
been made in twenty years, the fact that the Republic has 
Sustained the assaults that have been made upon it shows 
how far political education has advanced, and how much 
the French people have gained in stability and self-control. 
It is, however, on the educational and moral side that this 
regeneration has been most notable. The Germans were 
hardly off French soil before the French began to ask 
themselves wherein lay the superiority of their foes, and 
they were quick to discover that it lay largely in superior 
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methods of education. From that moment began the re 
organization of the French educational system, which has 
reformed it from top to bottom, inspired it with new purpose, 
vitalized it with new life, and called back again the enthu- 
siasm and the high-heartedness of the best days of French 
intellectual life. A great wave of reaction against the bar- 
renness and dryness of the old educational methods, against 
pessimism, materialism, and dilettanteism in art, has been 
steadily rising, until the French people has in great meas- 
ure accomplished a national reformation. | 

No reader of The Christian Union this week will over- 
look Professor Bracq’s account of these nobler tendencies 
and movements, or Miss King’s sketch of M. Wagner, 
one of the leaders of the movement of regeneration, whose 
noble book “ Youth” has sounded like the blast of a 
trumpet in the ears of the young men of France. Culti- 
vated Frenchmen will not forget the immense literary 
achievements of Renan, Taine, and their compeers, nor 
will they be oblivious of the tremendous force embodied 
in the novels of Zola, but they.are yearning for nobler, 
healthier, and more inspiring ideas of life than are repre- 
sented by either of these great writers, or by any of the 
group of men with whom they have been affiliated. 

Pessimism and materialism are never the sources of 
great art; they are always the signs of decadence. Faith, 
hope, enthusiasm, and idealism in some form are the 
fountains whence flow the regenérativejinfluences, not only 
in society but in art. To these fountains many of the 
most gifted young men in France are now turning. They 
have the leadership of such men as Bourget, De Vogiié, 
Wagner, and others, who bring to the hour a keen insight, 
a noble intelligence, and a renewed faith in the moral and 
intellectual possibilities of France. They are not indiffer- 
ent to the artistic triumphs of the last twenty years, but 
they are keenly alive to the limitations of those achieve- 
ments, and keenly sensitive to their lack of creative im- 
pulse, and to the inherent sterility of the views of life 
embodied in much of the French literature of the last two 
decades. M. Bourget, in his recent novel ‘‘ Cosmopolis,” 
has drawn with a powerful hand a picture of a society which - 
has parted with its faiths, with its sense of moral responsi- 
bility, and its ideals of life; a society dominated by cos- 
mopolitan taste, pluming itself upon its knowledge of art 
but utterly devoid of the art spirit, priding itself on its © 
emancipation from the narrow prejudices of race but ut- 
terly lacking in the broad and deep spirit of humanity. M. 
Wagner in “ Youth” has made a most searching analysis 
of modern life in France, and has laid bare with noble dis- 
passionateness both the strength and the weakness of the 
modern spirit. His analysis, while it finds its occasion 
and illustration in the condition of France, has its applica- 
tion to all modern life. It is true, as he points out, that, 
while knowledge has vastly increased, the soul of man has 
somehow shriveled. The house in which the spirit dwells 
has been enormously enlarged and embellished, but the 
spirit itself has diminished, has lost faith and hope and 
joy. M. Wagner is right in assuming that a tendency which 
increases the importance of the physical universe and 
diminishes the.spiritual significance of man is unsound and 
untrue. It is against this tendency that he makes his plea, 
reinforced by a vast range of illustration, and bearing 
practical fruit in pregnant suggestions as to the road to be 
taken out of the present condition. His voice is not the 
voice of a man crying in the wilderness. In a sense he 
follows rather than leads the movement of which “ Youth” 
has become a text-book; for the reorganization of France 
in the gymnasium, in the school-room, in philanthropy, and 
in religion has already gone so far that a new spirit is in ~ 
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the air, of which “Youth” is rather the voice than the. 


product. Among contemporary signs of the times there 
is none more promising than this moral regeneration of a 


great nation. 


Municipal Reform 


It is a curious but common superstition that the evils of 
municipal government in New York City are due to 
Tammany Hall. Tammany Hall is a kind of organized 
embodiment of the evil spirit which corrupts and demoral- 
izes municipal government in our greatest cities and in 
many of our larger towns ; but the spirit is not confined to 
Tammany; it is widespread and pervasive. Just across 
the East River is the city of Brooklyn; it has no Tam- 
many; but its taxes are higher, its streets are dirtier, its 
Fire Department is inferior, its Police Department is 
certainly no better, and recent events have furnished judi- 
cial demonstration that the corruption of some of its 
officials is no less. Successive articles in The Christian 
Union have shown quite conclusively that the same sort 
of maladministration which dishonors New York dishonors 
the cities of Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, 
Chicago, and Boston. Yet neither of these cities has a 
Tammany, nor any political club analogous to Tammany. 

Events have not less clearly demonstrated the cause of 
the evil. It is in the indifference, or the divisions, or both, 
of the disinterested citizens. In Brooklyn, when all those 
who desired a good city government united, they elected 
Seth Low, and had a good city government; but when his 
administration ended, the union of citizens which had 
secured his election ended also; and with the division 
of the citizens along party lines there came back into 
power the self-seeking politician. In New York City more 
than one municipal election has demonstrated the fact 
that Tammany Democracy has not a majority of the citi- 
zens of the city at its back. It has elected its candidates 
again and again by a mere plurality. But the public spirit 
is not sufficient to unite those citizens who are interested 
in honest and economical administration against corrupt 
and inefficient administrators, and Tammany remains in 
power, elected, not by the wholesale bribery, personal or 
political, of the voters, but by the wholesale indifference 
of those whose combined and energetic action could at 
any time redeem the city from misrule. What is true of 
Brooklyn and New York is probably true of every consid- 
erable city in the Union. The honest men always outnum- 
ber the rogues; but the rogues are united and the honest 
men are divided ; the rogues are vigilant, the honest men 
are indifferent. Whenever the honest men unite, the devil 
is defeated ; whenever they fall out among themselves, the 
devil takes the scepter. The real, the fundamental cause 
of municipal misgovernment is to be found in the fact that 
the cities are money-making centers; that private enter- 
prise is so absorbing as to leave no room for public spirit ; 
and that, as a consequence, the men of thrift, energy, cul- 
ture, education, and conscience have let the reins of gov- 
ernment drop out of their hands. Whenever they do so, 
there are always demagogues and self-seekers ready to 
take them up; and when the occupant of the carriage lets 
the devil take the box, it needs no prophet to foretell 
. where the ride will end. | 

Nor is individual action any remedy for this condition 
of affairs. The Independent has rendered a good service 
by calling public attention to the evil, and making his pro- 
test heard against it; but independence in politics is not 
a remedy. One might as well expect to conquer an invad- 
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ing army by individual sharpshooters as to conquer organ- 
ized corruption by an unorganized conscience. Machine 
must be set against machine, and leader against leader, 
What we need in our great cities is organization, not for 
personal profit, not for party ends, but for municipal reform, 
Where there is a Tammany there must be an Anti-Tam- 
many ; and the leadership of the latter must emulate in 
ability, though not imitate in methods, that of the former, 
Organize! organize! organize !—this must be the watch- 
word of the civic reformers. And these organizations 
must not be merely of the wealthy and cultured classes, 
Put silk stockings and broadcloth against cotton and 
corduroy in this country, and silk stockings will always be 
defeated. In London, by a movement growing out of 
Mansfield House, the workingmen in one of the worst 
districts of the city have been organized for political 
reform, with the result that they have carried everything 
they have so far attempted. The City Club in New York 
City is a movement in the right direction. The resolve of 
the City Club to organize local clubs in every part of the 
city is a movement still more important. And still more 
hopeful would be organizations, like that in London, in 
the poorer districts of our great cities, started by the Col- 
lege Settlement, or the Mission Chapel, or individual 
leaders—organizations for political reform but not for party 
victory. | 

It is a common but it is certainly a great delusion to 
suppose that democracy is triumphant. As yet democracy 
is hardly even militant. Bossism is as old as civilization, 
if not as old as the race; it changes its form, but not its 
spirit. The same greed and ambition which inspired the | 
army of William the Conqueror inspire the modern boss 
and his retainers; and the same motto—‘“ To the victor 
belong the spoils ”—floats over the camp of the one free- 
booter as floated over the camp of the other. So long 
as there is money te be made out of politics, so long there 
will be corrupt politicians eager to make it ; where there 
is a carcass the vultures will always be gathered together. 
The enemy of free government is always alert, and only 
equal alertness will save free government from his open 
attack or secret treachery. In New York City he keeps 
control of the public treasury by the indifference of her 
citizens. In Buffalo, where her citizens are not indiffer- 
ent, he contrives, by the aid of a subservient Legislature 
and a co-operating Governor, to rob the citizens of their 
self-government, take the administration of the city out of 
the hands of the men whom they elected to administer it, 
and put the administration in the hands of a man whom 
they did not choose for that purpose, but who is imposed 
upon them despite their protests. Eternal vigilance is as 
necessary a price of liberty as ever. The greatest foe to 


good government is the lack of public spirit in the citizens, 
who possess as good a government as they deserve, and 
can have a better whenever they deserve it. 
‘they are pursuing a course which insures a bad one. 


Meanwhile 


There is something to be said for a system whose object 


it is to put the government in the hands of the best people 
_in the community—that is, for an aristocracy ; but nothing 
for a system under which the best men in the community 


neglect their political duties and leave political functions 
in the hands of the corrupt, the ambitious, and the greedy. 
This is to establish, not a democracy, but a kakistocracy— 
not a government by the people, but by the worst ; and 
that this is not literally the government of our great cities 
is due rather to the general diffusion of virtue and intelli 
gence than to any active, self-denying, and organized effort 


on the part of those whose character and position impose 


on them a duty of leadership and of public service which, 
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with quite too rare — they have re neg- 


lected. 
Separated but Not Divided 


We can never pass the milestone at which a friend 
parted from us without asking ourselves whether, being 
separated, we have traveled over different ways towards 
the same goal, or whether we have been widening the dis- 


tance between us. For there is no cessation of movement, 


and the sublimity of living lies in the fact that we cannot 
rest in any achievement or pause after any conquest. 
There is, however, to the friend who has parted from us 
one great change: to us the putting forth of strength 
wearies even while it bears us on, but to him there is 
perfect rest in unceasing advance. The fuller and richer 
life means deeper and wider activity. It means the com- 
plete liberation of the nature to seek its full unfolding 
without hindrance or weariness. The milestone where 
one parted from us recalls a great sorrow gradually bringing 
forth its fruitage of peace and joy, but we must not linger 
at the place as if his presence hallowed it. For he is 
far away ; it has faded against the glowing horizon of that 
great cloudless day which his life has become. But there 
is, therefore, no separation. Between the mortal and the 
immortal worlds no gulf is fixed; love, thought, memory, 
hope, pass and repass through the mist. Above all, and 
binding all in enduring unity, there is the community of 
aim and spirit which keep those who love and are loyal 
hand in hand and foot to foot though seas divide or there 
hangs between the impenetrable veil of death. They in 
their freedom and we in our limitations move towards the 
same goal, and, however widely the paths lie apart, they 
will meet at last in that divine hour when for us, as 
already for them, perfect knowledge and perfect love shall 
be one and the same. Ps 


Editorial Notes 


The article in “ Harper’s Monthly” on Phillips Brooks by 


Arthur Brooks is a beautiful tribute by one brother to another. 
Here was a man who was a hero in his own household. 


The navies of the world were put to their proper use in New 
York Harbor last week. How picturesquely they illustrated 
international courtesy and good manners! Such object-lessons 
wculd do good in all the ports of the world. 


To Mr. H.C. Bunner belongs the honor of having given a 
name to the Fair which not only touches the artistic quality of 
the enterprise, but has caught the ear of the public. ‘ The 
White City” on Lake Michigan fitly found a sponsor in a poet. 


The unconscious humor of titles is sometimes delightful. 
Here, for example, is “ The Arena,” whose cover confronts us 
with the startling intelligence that there was an “ Evolution of 
Christianity before Dr. Abbott.” He will be interested to learn 
that he was not the founder of that great historic movement. 


Such unconscious jesting is not infrequent. One of the books 
in our library bears on its back the lettering “ Who Wrote the 
Bible? Gladden.” But even this contribution to the Higher 
Criticism is less remarkable than that made to theology by the 
announcement of a title-page of a book written about the middle 
of this century, bearing the title “ First Things or Essential 
Truths First Revealed by Gardner Spring, D.D.” 


He is a wise minister who recently called his church officers 
- together and persuaded them to buy a couple of hundred hymn- 
books and furnish each usher with one, that each usher might pro- 
vide every stranger with one. “Do that,” he said, “and you 
won't need to print cards of invitation with ‘ Come.and Welcome’ 
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onthem.” Right! the best way to advertise that strangers are 
welcome is to make them so. 

Chicago has put uncounted labor and unlimited faith in the 
Exposition which opens this week. She has honored herself 
and the country by the splendid intelligence which has made 
Jackson Park an education to the eye and a joy to the soul of 


every American. 


The ame to refer the matters in dispute between Sweden 
and Norway to the arbitration of a commission to be nominated 
by Mr. Gladstone, the Presidents of France, the Swiss Confed- 
eration, and the United States, and the Emperor of Germany, is 
refreshing and significant. It is refreshing because it shows 
that the .brutality of war grows more offensive, and it is 
significant because the proportion of Presidents to Emperors is 
four to one. Frederick the Great would have turned cold at the 
thought of a successor of his acting in an official capacity with 
a miscellaneous lot of heads of Republics! 

The staid and conservative “‘ Public Ledger,” of Philadelphia, 
following, as it says itself, ‘“‘an irresistible public demand,” 
and therefore acting “in accord with the principles of good 


journalism,” appears in new form as a newspaper of twent 
J Pp P y 


pages, each 22% by 15 inches in size. Simultaneously it 
adopts illustrations, and, as the number of pages has been in- 
creased, it is in truth “enlarged, improved, and illustrated.” 
The blanket sheet is now almost a thing of the past on this side 
of the ocean, and any one who has to handle the cumbrous 
British papers will hope that our transatlantic friends will in 
due time see the advantage of the new form. The “ Ledger” is 
a paper of which not only Philadelphia but the whole country is 
proud, and we offer it our cordial felicitations on this renewal 
of its youthfulness at the ripe age of fifty-seven. 


The seventieth birthday of Mr. H. O. Houghton, of the well- 
known mse house of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., furnishes 
: fit occasion not only for congrat- 

ulation, but also for recognition of 
the peculiarly high quality which 
has been characteristic of Mr. 
Houghton’s dealings with books, 
both on the literary and on the 
mechanical side. Beginning life 
as a printer, in the office of the 
Burlington “Free Press,” Mr. 
Houghton devoted himself at the 
same time to the work of self- 
education, putting into his private 
studies the same energy that 
went into his daily work. Not content with the education pos- 
sible under these conditions, he entered the University of Ver- 
mont, and graduated after a really heroic struggle for self-sup- 
port. In 1849 he established a printing-office in Cambridge, 
which three years later was removed to the site on the banks 


‘of the Charles River where the Riverside Press now stands. 


From the very beginning Mr. Houghton’s aim seems to have 
been to stamp his work with the highest artistic excellence. 
The transition from the printer to the publisher was readily and 
naturally made, and Mr. Houghton carried into his new vocation 
familiarity with all branches of printing, and a passion for the 
most artistic phase of the craft. As he had been an artist in 
dealing with types, so he became an artist in dealing with books. 
With very thorough and successful business management he has 
combined, as the list of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. amply proves, 


a very high ideal of what books should contain, and an 


equally high ideal of the form they should assume. He seems 


to have paid equal respect to the soul and to the body of a 


book. To treat a business in this spirit is to transform it into 
an art, and in that very act to render to the public a permanent 
service. Mr. Houghton has been very fortunate in the co-oper- 
ation of able men of kindred aims, and has laid American writers 
and American readers under lasting obligations by reason of 
the breadth of view and the elevation of aim which have char- 
acterized his relations to American literature. 
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Moral Regeneration in France 


I.—Recent Tendencies 


By the Rev. 


JW HILE the world has been absorbed by the agita- 

‘4 tion of French politics, great changes have 
been taking slace in the organic life of France. 
The reorganization of the army, the organi- 
zations of workingmen, the development of 


philanthropy, the political and educational decentraliza- | 


tion, the assertion of their own rights by the provinces, 
the attention paid to physical culture, the introduction of 
an extensive educational machinery, the modification of 
philosophical thought, the revival of sound moral ideas, 
and the place given to religious questions, have called into. 
play tremendous forces, and have already wrought im- 
portant changes in the physical, the intellectual, the 
moral, and the religious life of those who have lately come 
to active manhood. These modifications must be borne 


in mind by all who wish to understand the character of the . 
_who uphold the new moral ideal. 


men who are coming to power. 


There has been a marked change, not only in the 
physical culture of France, but also in the fundamental | 
If the asceticism of the Latin Church long 


idea of it. 
ostracized the body, materialism gave it a large place in 
the thinking and in the practical life of the people. 
Angiomania developed in many the English love of 
fresh air and of nature. The thought of a probable 


conflict with Germany contributed to the organization of — 


gymnastic societies, and these are now nearly a thousand 
in number. Military service is a national school of physi- 
cal training of rare excellence. However, the greatest 
factor in this direction has been the place given to physical 


education in the common schools and in other institutions | 
of learning. On every side the leaders of this movement | 
are satisfied with the achievements of the students, the 


co-operation of the Government, and the moral support 
of society. They help their work by the publication of 
several papers, and by public gatherings where they dis- 
cuss the work which they have at heart. One of these 
gatherings has already risen to the dignity of an annual 
congress. The fact that the average size of conscripts is 
increasing is not the least significant result of this new life. 

It was only after the victories of the Germans that the 
French realized the amazing intellectual superiority of their 
foes. The insignificance of their institutions appeared to 
them in its most discouraging aspects. ‘There was some- 
thing beautiful in the heroic spirit with which the old in- 


stitutions were reformed, new ones were created, new and 


abler men put into them. More than twenty millions of 


dollars were spent in thirteen years for the improvement of | 


university work, and the number of chairs was raised from 
625 to 1,200. Students visited and studied in foreign uni- 
versities ; other languages and literatures than their own put 
them in possession of a world of thoughts that had been 
unknown to previous generations of students. They soon 


came to see the limitations of French erudition and the | 
narrowness and artificiality of the materialistic ideas that. 


had been the shibboleths of thoughtful Frenchmen. When 
they tested them in their relations to life, they found 
that they were barren and harmful. They realized that 
materialism had weakened the motives for research and 
that it had robbed men of realities that were at once the 
charm and consolation of life. The natural sciences that 
had made a common cause with materialism were with it 
thrown into disfavor, while the idea of a large idealistic 
culture gained ascendency. 


It is in the domain of morality that the greatest changes. 


have taken place. The men who have at heart moral 


reforms have united in opposing specific forms of evil. A 
more practical conception of morality has become current. 


The idea of art for art’s sake is losing ground. It is in 


the field of literature, especially, that we observe the full- 
est manifestations of this movement. The fact that the 


J. C. Bracg 


French Academy has again declined to elect Zola is very 
generally interpreted as a protest against the immoral 
character of his works. The most popular literary men 
have uttered no uncertain sound in this respect. The 
most distinguished critic of the day, Ferdinand Brunetiére, 
speaks upon moral questions with a firmness that is almost 
puritanical. Paul Bourget gave a patriotic and manly 
warning in the preface of his book “ Le Disciple.”’ While 
several of his subsequent books were a return to his old 
ways, he has again taken a firm moral stand in “ La Terre 
Promise.” Jules Claretie, in ‘ L’Américaine,” has lately 
written a strong protest against divorce in France. Dumas 
takes a courageous stand as a moral reformer, although 
his method is not as free from criticism as his intention. 
Foremost among other names stands that of M. de Vogiié, 
around whom have gathered a large number of young men 
Place on the one side 
the men who during the Second Empire were the moral 
guides of young men—About, Taine, Renan, Flaubert, the 
Goncourt brothers—and on the other the men who are pop. 
ular at present—Lavisse, Brunetiére, Dejardin, Bourget, 
Lemaitre, Wagner, Rod, De Vogiié, and it becomes at 
once evident that ethical ideas have made considerable 
progress in France. 

The importance which moral questions assumed led 
young men to see the moral helplessness in which 


determinism and materialism had left them. The one 


deprived them of their freedom, the condition of moral 
actions, and the other of their God, the supreme sanc- 
tion of morality. They sought a refuge from the first by 
a return to philosophical idealism, and from the second by 
looking into the problems of religion. They were not led 
into this by the desire to “flee the wrath to come,” nor 
by high speculations, but by the knowledge that the fruits 
of irreligion had been fatal to France and harmful to char- 


acter. They came to revere religion as a great moral force 


and to be drawn by its moral beauty and its social utility. 
The young men who once were the most skeptical of 
Europe threw themselves into full mysticism. Few there 
are who can understand the difficulties experienced by 
those who have enfranchised themselves from the Latin 
Church in rising again to the possession of religious beliefs. 
If there is “faith in honest doubt,” this generation of 
young men has faith. It is deficient in this, that it has 
not yet come into touch with the realities of faith and 
is not co-ordinated with the great organized institutions of 
Christ’s religion. The Roman Catholic Church is working 
with great intelligence among them. It endeavors to adapt 
itself to their wants. Protestants are working nobly. The 
largeness of spirit and culture of French pastors fit them 


- admirably to be the spiritual advisers of this generation. 


In the minds of the more cultivated, Protestantism stands 
for spiritual freedom. The law of personal liberty will be 
a stumbling: block in the path of Catholicism. The attitude 
of Emile de Laveleye, of Professor Goblet d’ Aiela, of Profes- 
sor Renouvier, who have accepted Protestantism, with their 
families, of Renan, and of Taine, whose children were taught 
in the Protestant Church, while Taine himself wished 


to be buried with Protestant rites, will help many to find 


a solution of the religious problem.’ However unsatisfac- 
tory be these gains to Protestantism, they have their les- 
sons for the churchless. We even think that the tendency | 
represented by the néo-Christianisme, an attempt to absorb 
the best life of Christianity without recognizing its divine 
character, will do good, although we doubt its ever achiev- 
ing any great success. What this generation needs most 
now is an able army of educated and fearless preachers of 
the Gospel. | 

M. Edouard Rod, a fascinating novelist and critic, em 
bodies adequately the moral and religious aspect of 
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movement in the closing words of his book, “ Les Idées 
morales du temps présent :” ‘“ Many ideas and beliefs which 
one might have thought fallen into discredit, and almost 
into ridicule, resume their old place; so that the cultus of 
the ideal, banished as absurd, reappears in new forms ; and 
the young men of to-day begin to celebrate morality and re- 
ligion with the same enthusiasm with which the young men 
of 1848 celebrated science and freethought.” 


II.—A Leader of Thought 
By Grace- King 

M. Charles Wagner, as his picture indicates, is a man 
in the prime of life. He was born at Wilberswiller, a 
little village in the arrondissement of Chateau-Salin, in 
the old department of Meurthe (now annexed to Germany), 
on Sunday morning, the third of January, 1852, while 
his father was preaching. Hence, no need to say that his 
father was a pastor, as had been for many generations his 
forefathers, maternal and paternal. When he was two 
years of age, his parents moved to Tieffenbach, a pretty 
little village near the old fortress of Lutzelstein, in the 
southern Vosges, where the father died in 1859, leaving 
a family of children, of whom the seven-year-old Charles 
was the eldest. The widowed mother, without fortune, 


returned to her family, living in the little village of Alt-. 


weller, near Phalsbourg, the home of Erckmann and Cha- 
trian, in Alsace. 
Here the little 
Charles was sent 
to primary 
school of the 
village, and un- 
til the age of 
twelve divided 
his childhood 
between it and 
nature. 


\\ 


4 


hood it was, with “22 
long hours for 
ests roundabout, 


making intima- 
cies with trees, 
plants, _rocks, 
birds’ nests, dis- 
covering secret 
springs and hid- 
den paths, and, 
what his memory 
cherishes still more tenderly, working in the fields with 
peasant friends and relations, learning his still delightful 
pastime, mowing, and becoming initiated into the sacred 
mysteries of agriculture. | 

Maternal wisdom put an end to the idyllic existence by 
transferring the lad to the charge of the Lutheran pastor 
_ Of the village, for Greek, Latin, history, and religious 
instruction. The classical studies sped smoothly enough, 
but the orthodox Lutheran doctrines were a reef against 


Charles Wagner 


which the boy’s free, artless, sensitive religious nature | 
broke and dashed and fretted unceasingly, as against an > 


inexplicable contradiction to his entire previous world and 
life. He adopted the doctrines, nevertheless, as a child 
adopts a taught faith, and made his first communion with 
great fervor of sentiment; but, from the moment, an uncon- 
scious sadness settled over his hitherto happy horizon. 
God, nature, the stars, the forest, showed themselves hence- 
forth to him only as if covered with a black veil. 


Suddenly, at fourteen, he was dropped into Paris, sent 


to a friend of his Lutheran pedagogue, the Pastor Kulm, 
the then distinguished author of a Life of Luther, who was 
at the head of a preparatory school of theology. 

Paris never appeared more vast, strange, monstrous, 
unlovable, than to the Alsatian country boy. The first 
years there were a dreary record filled with all the wretched 
Misery of inconsolable homesickness. Study, vacations, 
a friend, and time, won the young exile from his poignant 
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despair ; and the religious instincts of his nature turned 
his grief over himself into sympathy for others—or, rather 
should we say, under the sufferings of the child the soul 
of the man began to assert itself, and in the very heart 


- and center of the great world-capital, in Paris, the beauti- 


ful and the destructive, an ardent affection for God, and 
an immense yearning to love everybody and save every- 
body, even the evil, from evil, took possession of him with 
what now appears a consecrating force. In the summer 
of 1869 he received his degree from the Sorbonne, and in 
the autumn of the same year inscribed his name as a stu- 
dent of theology in the University of Strasbourg. He 
remained there through 1875. It was a period doubly 
epochal to him, covering the war that tore his country from 

France, and the intellectual struggle to which all robust 
souls seem predestined ere they win the prize armor of a 
living, working, reasonable faith. 

Hypnotized by the Absolute, wandering, as he describes 
it, in radiant light on inaccessible heights, far, far above 
all things of earth, he was recalled to the beauty of the 
Relative by two impressions: the first sight and sensation 
of the grandeur of the Alps, and, much more significant 
although more humble, after a long absence returning to 
his home, the sight of his patient, simple, resigned mother 
cheerfully fulfilling her routine of laborious duties. 

The intoxication of the Absolute left him forever, and 
he saw, once for all, the sublimity of humanity toiling in 
humble, obscure paths towards perfection and light. 

_ From Strasbourg he went to Gottingen. Returning to 
Alsace in 1877, he was sent as vicar to an old pastor at 
the foot of Mount Ste. Odille. But the consequences 
of the annexation of Alsace fell so heavily upon him, as 
upon all independent minds, that he determined to remove 
himself beyond them by accepting a position in the 
It was here he perfected himself in speaking and 
writing French. But his work was limited, his parish too 
small. In 1882 the idea came to him to return to Paris, 
to replunge himself into a living center, and study there 
two years. 

To retain the habit of pastoral duties, he took charge of 
a small parish which had been created for the liberal Prot- 
estant minister, A. Coquerel, the son. It had been neg- 
lected since the war, and had suffered so much from the 


. depression and indifference of the members that it was 


in reality a missionary post. As soon as he was on the 
ground M. Wagner felt that he must.abandon all pros- 
pects of study. The needs which he saw in the lives of 
the working classes about him carried the day against the 
claims of any other aspirations, and he put his hand to 
the plow, never more to look back. He opened a Sunday- 
school, and at first contented himself with giving only a 
few lectures of evenings during the winter. In 1885, to 
satisfy reiterated demands for it, he commenced to preach 
regularly in his mission hall, Rue des Arquebusiers. The 
audiences, small at first, have grown in size and impor- 
tance, and now represent every moral and social element of 
modern France. The modest mission “ upper chamber ” 
of the Rue des Arquebusiers has been replaced by the 
handsome, commodious hall of 91 Boulevard Beaumarchais. 
In addition to these regular dominical duties, M. Wagner 
delivers from time to time sermons in the hall of the 
Société Géographique,,on the Boulevard St. Germain, 
affording opportunities of hearing him which are eagerly 
seized by those who are debarred by distance from seeking 
him in the Faubourg St. Antoine. Besides his congrega- 
tions, with whom, to the smallest child of his Sunday- 
school, he is on terms of cordial personal intimacy, and 
the circles of young men whom he meets in his different — 
religious and fraternal societies, M. Wagner has a vast 
and increasing following of readers, which makes his posi- 
tion among the Protestant workers of France exceptional. 

As an author he penetrates into circles sealed to him as 


a minister, and the nature of his subjects, coupled with the 


fact that he is a minister and a man of family, renders his 
influence as deep as it is far-reaching. It would be hard 
to imagine a book more important in the present moral 
and religious crises in France than “ Jeunesse,” published 
in 1891; it has gone through three editions, and the de- 
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mand for it is stil unabated. As the moral and social 
conditions which make it important to France are not con- 
fined to that country alone, American publishers have just 
presented it in a translated form— ‘‘ Youth ”—to the Eng- 
lish-reading public.. No one with the interest of our 
country at heart should fail to read it. 

** Justice,” published in 1891, is made up of what might 
be called Christian Socialistic addresses. The titles mark 
their aims—“ Birth of Justice,” ‘* Domination and Voluntary 
Servitude,” “‘ Mine and Thine,” “Science and the Faith,” 


‘Country and Humanity,” Churches and Church ” (Relig- . 


ious Justice), ‘‘The Individual and Society” (Social Jus- 
tice), and “ The Religious Conception of Work.” 

“Be a Man,” an address pronounced in the Temple of the 
Oratory on the consecration of a young man to the ministry, 
is a pamphlet which might well find its place as a chapter 
in “ Jeunesse.” M. Wagner is also a contributor to the 
‘Liberal Evangélique,” the organ of the Reformed Church 
of Paris, consigning to it the stray thoughts and experiences 
of his life and work in Alsace and France—leaflets of rare 
tenderness and beauty, destined one day to form a volume 
of invaluable refreshment to lovers of spiritual religion. 

A quotation from a personal communication from M. 
Wagner may not be an inappropriate paragraph to accom- 
pany his picture: 

**T follow Christ because I have heard him speak a 
natural language, and because I have heard beating in his 
heart the heart of all. Therefore he is not for me a 
person who was, and is no more, but the eternal contem- 
porary of us all, the symbol of a spirit which rests with us 
always. The visible truths of the human and divine 
Evangel rise every morning on my horizon like new lumi- 
naries. I salute and adore them with the same admira- 
tion as if I were seeing them for the first time. Miracles, 
dogmas, strangenesses of form, which worried me at first, 
worry me no longer. Across them all I see only one 


thing : ‘ Man in search of God, God in search of man.’”’ 


% 


An Apologue 
Translated from the French of Charles Wagner 


In the time when Dogmas were young and vigorous, they 
dwelt modestly in the open air, and moved with freedom 
under God’s great sky in company with Charity. But 
when age had touched them, this existence began to weigh 
upon them. They had lost their first vigor, and at the 
same time had become great lords. It was then necessary 
to lodge them in an immense dwelling worthy of them, so 
all went to work. All the arts and sciences of man united 
their efforts, and the house they built was admirable. 

Then the majestic Dogmas advanced in ranks, in order 
of age and dignity, and made their solemn entry. In their 
sedateness they had the air of being kings, princes, or 
princelets, according to the importance of each. An inflex- 
ible etiquette ruled their cortége and marked their places. 
The defile lasted a long time, and for a moment one might 
have believed the edifice was too small. 
all were seated, but the house was indeed full. And Char- 
ity, who ever effaces herself—for such is her divine essence 
—remained beyond the porta]. She was not the worse for 
this. 
themselves, her vigorous youth equaled their decrepitude. 
She chose her domicile under the broad sky, her old and 
preferred temple. 
fore restrained by her presence, became intolerant, nag- 


ging, combative, and there was soon in the sacred inclos- 


ure the shock of war. 


The painful history of disputes, schisms, excommunica- ! 


tions, began. There was in the holy place a series of con- 
flicts and profanations, so that it was sometimes asked 
whether it would not have been better to let them die 
a natural death instead of protecting them with so much 
care and attention for this war without end. But the thing 
was done ; impossible to change it. 

Dogmas have continued to dispute among themselves. 


1 Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
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‘in the white coif, bent over her needlework. 
-window-casement, in this lonely street where in the memory 
of the passer-by nothing has ever changed, she sits, an 
immutable picture. 
dren become men, conscripts leave for their term of ser- 


-memory dwells. 


At last, however, . 


If the Dogmas had grown old, and needed to nurse 


But from that day the Dogmas, hereto- _ 
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Charity goes through the world doing good without noise, 
talking of heaven to the man who suffers, of pardon to 
poor sinners. | 

From time to time, when the tumult becomes too loud 


in the house of God, the great Merciful One, always smil. 


ing, comes and presses her forehead, whereon shines an | 


immortal ray, against the window. The Dogmas then, re. 


buked, shamed, suspend the battle for a moment. But 
soon they begin again worse than ever. They are no 
longer numerous. Internal war decimates and diminishes 
them from day to day. Soon they will have paid their 
debt to Justice. But Charity remains, raising about her 
new enterprises capable of living in the broad air of time, 
And if ever the time should come when it would be need- 
ful to shelter them in their turn, Charity promises to be 
the first to enter, and to save a royal space for herself, so 
that at last the great sentence, “ My house is a house of 
prayer,’ may become a truth. 


The White Coif 


Translated from the French of Charles Wagner 


She is always seen in the same place, the good old woman 
In the 


Seasons succeed one the other, chil- 


vice and return : the good old woman still sews. One of her 


_ neighbors, a young naval officer, has lately returned from 


the colonies, whither he went ten years ago. He had made 
and remade the trip around the world, been in tempests, 
taken part in battles, felt all the emotions of a most stir- 
ring life. In his absence so many things had been modi- 
fied: streets and squares had changed names and physiog- 
nomies; many old comrades no longer answered his greeting. 


The old woman still sewed at the window, just as he had 
seen her on the day of his departure. He could not 
understand it. 


Under that immutable white coif a single and fixed 
The poor old woman has lost everything ; 
her brain had succumbed beneath the blow. Since many 
a long year her husband sleeps in the cemetery. Her 
son—a child of misery—takes no care forher ; he is worse 
than dead—he is lost ! | 
So she dreams all day of a pretty little girl who died 


: very young, whose image fills her whole thought. It has 


been a long time since the little grave—bought so dear— 
has disappeared from the cemetery to make room for others. 
But beneath a child’s portrait, almost effaced by agé, 
flowers, always carefully tended, sustain the worship which 
the grave can no longer receive. When All Saints’ comes, 
there is in the tiny room a profusion of fresh bouquets 


and wreaths, amid which floats a murmur of prayers. 


May God hear these prayers of the poor old woman 
who sews always, weeps sometimes, but complains never ! 


Worth While 
By Edward S. Martin 


I pray thee, Lord, that when it comes to me 
To say if I will follow Truth and thee, 

Or choose instead to win, as better worth 

My pains, some cloying recompense of earth— 


Grant me, great Father, from a hard-fought field, 
Forespent and bruised, upon a battered shield, 
Home to obscure endurance to be borne 

Rather than live my own mean gains to scorn. 


Far better fall with face turned toward the goal, 
At one with wisdom and my own worn soul, 
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Than ever come to see myself prevail, 
When to succeed at last is but to fail. 


Mean ends to win and therewith be content— 
Save me from that! Direct thou the event 
As suits thy will: where e’er the prizes go, 
Grant me the struggle, that my soul may grow. 
— from Scribner's Magazine. . 


At the Novelist’s Table 
By Agnes Repplier 


“ Compare,” said a friend to me recently, “the relative 
- proportion of kissing and venison pasties in Scott’s novels 
and Miss Rhoda Broughton’s ”—and I did. It was a 
lame comparison, owing to my limited acquaintance with 
part of the given text;-but I pursued my investigations 
cheerfully along the line of Waverley, and was delighted and 
edified by the result. Years ago a sulky critic in Black- 
wood, commenting acrimoniously on Miss Susan Warner’s 
very popular tales, asserted that there was more kissing in 
one of these narratives than in all the stories Sir Walter 
ever wrote. Probably the critic was right. As far as I 
can recollect Miss Warner’s heroines—and I knew several 
of them intimately when a child—they were always either 
kissing or crying, and occasionally they did both together. 
Ellen Montgomery dissolved in tears because John has 
forgotten to kiss her good-night was as cheerless a compan- 
ion as I ever found in the wide world of story-book life. 
But Scott’s young people never seem to hunger for em- 
braces. They allow the most splendid opportunities to 
slip by without a single caress. When Quentin Durward 
rescues the Countess Isabella at the siege of Liége, he does 
not pause to passionately kiss her cold lips ; he gathers her 
- up with all possible speed, and makes practical plans for 
getting her out of the way. When Edith Bellenden visits 
her imprisoned lover, no thought of kissing enters either 
mind. Henry Morton is indeed so overcome by “ deep 
and tumultuous feeling ” that he presses his visitor’s “ un- 
resisting bands;” but even this indulgence is of brief 
duration. Miss Bellenden quickly recovers her hands, and 
begins to discuss the situation with a great deal of sense 
and good feeling. Henry Bertram does not appear to have 
stolen a single kiss from that romantic and charming young 
woman, Julia Mannering, in the whole course of their 
clandestine courtship ; and the propriety of Lord Glenvar- 
loch’s behavior when shut up in a cell with pretty Mar- 
garet Ramsay must be remembered by all. ‘ Naething for 
you to sniggle and laugh at, Steenie,” observes King 
James, reprovingly, to the Duke of Buckingham when that 
not immaculate nobleman betrays some faint amusement 
at the young Scotchman’s modesty. ‘“ He might be a 
Father of the Church, in comparison of you, man.” | 
In the matter of venison pasties, however, we have a 
different tale to tell. There are probably ten of these 
toothsome dishes to every kiss, twenty of them to every 
burst of tears. Compare Quentin Durward as a fighter to 
Quentin Durward as a lover, and then, by way of under- 
standing how he preserved his muscle, turn back to that 
delightful fourth chapter, where the French King plays the 
part of host at the famous inn breakfast. So admirably 
is the scene described in two short pages, so fine is the 
power of Scott’s genial human ‘sympathy, that I have never 
been able, since reading it, to cherish for Louis XI. the 
aversion which is his proper due. In vain I recall the 
familiar tales of his cruelty and baseness. In vain I remind 
myself of his treacherous plans for poor Durward’s destruc- 
tion. *Tis useless! I cannot dissociate him from that 
noble meal, nor from the generous enthusiasm with which 
he provides for and encourages the splendid appetite of 
youth. The inn breakfast has but one peer, even in Scott’s 
mirthful pages, and to find it we must follow the fortunes 
of another monarch who masquerades to better purpose 
than does Maitre Pierre, whose asylum is the hermitage of 
St. Dunstan, and whose host is the jolly Clerk of Copman- 
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hurst. The gradual progress and slow development of the 
holy hermit’s supper, which begins tentatively with parched 
pease and a can of water from St. Dunstan’s well, and 
ends with a mighty pasty of stolen venison and a huge 
flagon of wine, fill the reader’s heart—if he has a heart— 
with sound and sympathetic enjoyment. It is one of the 
gastronomic delights of literature. Every step of the way 
is taken with renewed pleasure, for the humors of the sit- 
uation are as unflagging as the appetites and the thirst of 
the revelers. Even the quarrel which threatens to disturb 
the harmony of the feast only adds to its flavor. Guest © 
and host, disguised king and pretended recluse, are as 
ready to fight as to eat; and with two such champions, 
who shall say where the palm of victory hides? Any 
weapon will suit the monk, “from the scissors of Dalilah 
and the tenpenny nail of Jael to the scimitar of Goliah,”’ 
though the good broadsword pleases him best. Any 
weapon will suit King Richard, and he is a match for 
Friar Tuck in all. Born brothers are they, though the 
throne of England waits for one, and the oaks of Sher-. 
wood Forest for the other. 


But there is neither east nor west, border nor breed nor birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, though they come 
from the ends of the earth. 


In his descriptions of eating and drinking Scott stands 


_midway between the snug, coarse, hearty enjoyment of 


Dickens and the frank epicureanism of Thackeray, and he 
easily surpasses them both. With Dickens the pleasure 
of the meal springs from the honest appetites which meet 
it—appetites sharpened often by the pinching pains of 
hunger. With Thackeray it is the excellence of the enter- 
tainment itself which merits approbation. With Scott it 
is the spirit of genial good-fellowship which turns a veni- 
son pasty into a bond of brotherhood and strengthens 
with a runlet of canary the human tie which binds us man 
to man. Dickens tries to do this, but does not often suc- 
ceed, just because he tries. A conscious purpose is an 
irresistible temptation to oratory, and we do not want to. 
be preached to over a roast goose, nor lectured at through 
the medium of pork and greens. Scott never turns a 
table into a pulpit; it is his own far-reaching sympathy 
which touches the secret springs that move us to kind — 
thoughts. Quentin Durward’s breakfast at the inn is 
worthy of Thackeray. Quentin Durward’s appetite is 
worthy of Dickens. But Quentin Durward’s host—the 
cruel and perfidious Louis—ah! no one but Scott would 
have dared to paint him with such fine, unhostile art, and 
no one but Scott would have succeeded. 

In point of detail, however, Dickens defies competition. 
Before his vast and accurate knowledge the puny efforts of 
modern realism shrink into triviality and nothingness. 
What is the occasional dinner at a third-class New York 
restaurant, the roast chicken and mashed potatoes and 
cranberry tart, eaten with such ostentatious veracity, 
when compared to that unerring observation which pene- 
trated into every English larder, which lifted the lid of 
every pipkin, and divined the contents of every mysterious 
and forbidding meat pie! Dickens knew when the Micaw- 
bers supped on lamb’s fry and when on breaded chops ; 
he knew the contents of Mrs. Bardell’s little saucepan sim- 
mering by the fire ; he knew just how many pigeons lurked 
under the crust of John Browdie’s pastry; he knew every 
ingredient—and there are nearly a dozen of them—in the 
Jolly Sandboys’ stew. There was not a muffin, nor a bit 
of toasted cheese, nor a slab of pease-pudding from the 
cook-shop, nor a rasher of bacon, nor a slice of cucumber, 
nor a dish of pettitoes eaten without his knowledge and 
consent. And, as it cost him no apparent effort to remem- 
ber and tell all these things, it costs us no labor to read 
them. We are naturally pleased to hear that Mr. Vincent 
Crummles has ordered a hot beefsteak-pudding and pota- 
toes at nine, and we hardly need to be reminded—even 
by the author—of the excellence of Mr. Swiveller’s purl. 
The advantage of unconscous realism over the premedi- 
tated article is a lack of stress on the author’s part and a 
corresponding lack of fatigue on ours. 

Thackeray reaches the climax of really good cooking, 
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and, with the art of a great novelist, he restrains his 
gastronomic details, and keeps them within proper bounds. 
Beyond his limits it is not wise to stray, lest we arrive at the 
land of gilded puppets where Disraeli’s dukes and duchesses 
feast forever on ortolans, and pompetones of larks, and 
lobster sandwiches ; where young spendthrifts breakfast 


at five o’clock in the afternoon on soup and claret; and 


where the enamored Lothair feeds Miss Arundel “ with 
cates as delicate as her lips, and dainty beverages which 
would not outrage their purity.” The “pies and prepara- 
tions of many lands” which adorn the table of that dis- 
tinguished dinner-giver, Mr. Brancepeth, fill us with vague 
but lamentable doubts. ‘‘ Royalty,” we are assured, “ had 
consecrated his banquets ” and tasted of those pies; but 
it is the province of royalty, as Mr. Ruskin reminds us, to 
dare brave deeds which commoners may be excused 
from attempting. Hugo Bohun, at the Duke’s banquet, 
fired with the splendid courage of his crusading ancestry, 
dislodges the ortolans from their stronghold of aspic jelly, 
and gives to the entertainment that air of glittering un- 
reality which was Disraeli’s finest prerogative, and which 
bas been copied with facile fidelity by Mr. Oscar Wilde. 
‘“‘[ see it is time for supper,” observes the esthetic Gilbert 
of the dialogues. ‘‘ After we have discussed some Cham- 
bertin and a few ortolans, we will pass on to the question 
of the criticconsidered in the light of the interpreter.” 
And when we read these lines, our lingering doubts as to 
whether Gilbert be a man or a mere mouthpiece for beauti- 
ful words, ‘‘a reed cut short and notched by the great 
god Pan for the production of flute-melodies at intervals,” 
fade into dejected certainty. That touch about the orto- 
lans.is so like Disraeli that all Gilbert’s surpassing modern 
cleverness can no longer convince us of his vitality. He 
needs but a golden plate to fit him for the ducal dining- 
table where royalty, and rose-colored tapestry, and ‘‘ splen- 
did nonchalance” complete the dazzling illusion. After 
which we may sober ourselves with a parting glance at the 
breakfast-room of Tillietudlem, and at the fare which Lady 
Margaret Bellenden has prepared for Graham of Claver- 
house and his troopers. ‘ No tea, no coffee, no variety of 
rolls, but solid and substantial viands—the priestly ham, 
the knightly sirloin, the noble baron of beef, the princely 
venison pasty.” Here in truth is a vigorous and an 


honorable company, and here is a banquet for men. 
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Pawnshops for the Poor 
By Wilton Tournier 


In two months or so the first of several model pawn 
offices for the poor to be established in the poor quar- 
ters of New York City will be opened by the People’s Bank 
Association, of which body Mr. Alfred Bishop Mason, 
who is one of the Trustees of the Charity Organization 
Society, is the prime mover. The idea of the promoters is 
to supply the pressing need of model loan offices where 
the poor, when compelled by misfortune or sickness, can 
borrow money at a low rate of interest, and thereby pre- 
vent them being fleeced by the ordinary pawnbroker, as is 
the case at present. Mr. Mason and his associates are 
convinced that the experiment is a wise and beneficial 
one, and that the undertaking will be a success from both 
moral and financial standpoints.’ | 

Everybody who has taken the trouble to look into the 
methods pursued by nine-tenths of the pawnbrokers cannot 
but be convinced that their system is one of extreme 
extortion. It is beyond question that the very poor pay 
more for the loan of a few dollars than the rich do for 
hundreds. I have in my possession proofs positive that 
pawnbrokers extort various sums in addition to the legal 
interest, on flimsy excuses. For instance, twelve cents is 
charged for hanging up a garment, and sums of from 
three to ten cents are added to the amount given on almost 
every article in addition to the legal rate of interest. This 


' Some discussion of the general idea involved will be found in The Christian 
Union for April 23, 1892. 
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is done, not by a few, but by most pawnbrokers. Anxious to 
test the matter, I selected three articles—namely, a coat, a 
hand-bag, anda stick. The coat I took to a Third Avenue 
pawnbroker. The coat was worth at the time—although 
somewhat worn—about twelve dollars. I asked for the 
loan of three dollars ; one dollar and a half was offered me, 
which I accepted, and received a ticket calling upon me to 
pay one dollar and eighty-one cents if I redeem the article 
within a month, and two per cent. extra for every succeed- 
ing month or fraction of a month for a year, when the 
article is sold if not redeemed. When I remonstrated at 
the extra charge of twenty-five cents, I was told it was for 
“hanging up the coat and taking care of it,” and if I did 
not like to pay it the article was not wanted. In like 


manner I was charged ten cents extra by another pawn- 


broker for “hanging up” my hand-bag. When I pre- 
sented my cane to a third pawnbroker, I thought, Surely 
there can be no excuse for a ‘hanging up”’ fee in this case. 


I was mistaken—three cents in addition to the legal 


charges was charged, though I am at a loss to know how they 
could “hang it up.” ‘‘ Hanging up” is supposed to be 
optional on the part of the borrower, but it is not; if any 
objection is made or consent withheld, the article is refused. 
This places the unfortunate pledger at the mercy of 
** Shylocks,” and when one considers the fact that pawn- 
brokers never lend more than a third of the value of any 
article, are not responsible for damage by fire, water, 
or moths, and therefore run no risk, it is easy to see that 
their gains are enormous, even if the goods are not 
redeemed. 

Those who study the ways of the poor know that a large 
number, week in and week out, go tothe pawnshop. On 
Saturdays their “ best” clothes are taken out to be worn 
on Sunday, only to be returned to the pawnbroker on Mon- 
day morning for the méans to live during the coming week, 
and for this convenience the unfortunate, poverty-stricken 
beings pay nearly 800 per cent. per annum. 

To remedy the wrongs of this system, and to supply the © 
poor with respectable banks, the People’s Bank Association 
is about to commence operations. The movement is nota 
charitable one in any invidious sense, and it is -indorsed 
by the Charity Organization Society as likely to be bene- 
ficial and not detrimental to the poor. It is beyond ques- 
tion that a large number of sober, industrious working 
men and women are compelled to pawn their wearing 
apparel and household goods owing to sickness and want 
of work, and the establishment of model loan offices will 
prove a boon to such persons, and indeed to all in want. 

Mr. Mason and his friends have taken steps to raise one 
hundred thousand dollars to start the scheme. A con- 
siderable amount of this sum is promised, and a central 
office will be opened in a short time. The hundred 
thousand dollars is to be donated for the purpose of put- 
ting the idea in practice. Then a limited number of shares 
at ten dollars per share will be offered to the public, on 
the distinct understanding that at no time more than four 
per cent. per annum will be paid in the way of dividends. 
One per cent. interest will be charged the borrower at the 
start, to be lowered afterwards if feasible, and any surplus 
in the way of receipts, after paying expenses and the divi- 
dend of four per cent., will be used to extend the useful- 
ness of the movement. Every precaution is being taken 
by the promoters to make the scheme permanent and use- 
ful. A feature of the benefaction will be the facilities 
offered to the borrower to redeem goods by the installment 
plan. Installments of a dollar, but not less, will be received. 
This will be of immense benefit to the poor in trouble. 
Many lose valuable articles because of their inability to 
redeem their goods in one payment. 

The ideas of the promoters of this scheme should be 
received with favor by all interested in the welfare of the 
poor. The experiment is certainly worth trying. Mr. — 
Mason and his associates are practical men and students 
of the science of sociology, and their opinions are valu- 
able ; and if it is possible to make pawn offices beneficial 
instead of detrimental to the masses, generous aid and 


. encouragement should be given the promoters in their 


efforts to do away with existing evils. 
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By Edward S. Parsons © 


O intelligent person can accuse the West of any 
lack of interest in education. The influence 
of New England has so completely permeated 
Western life that the school-house is built simul- 
taneously with the home, often long before the 
railroad is thought of. But the interest in edu- 

cation does not stop with the building of the common 

school. The spirit that prompted the General Court of 

Massachusetts to set aside four hundred pounds sterling 

for the founding of Harvard College has dotted the West with 

institutions for higher education. The charge has often 
been brought against these colleges and universities that 
they are such only in name. However much ground 
there may have been for such a charge in the past, it is 
becoming more and more baseless. Some of the Western 
institutions are already doing work which compares favora- 
bly with that of the best institutions of the same grade in 
the Eastern States. The West is after quality as well as 

the East, and is fast winning it. , 

That this interest of the West in higher education is not 
unintelligent can be readily understood when it is consid- 
ered how many graduates of Eastern colleges have found 
their way to Western homes. Yale has one hundred and 
twenty-four representatives in her Colorado Alumni Asso- 
ciation; Harvard, eighty-six. Graduates of almost every 
college in the ceuntry can be found in Colorado, on ranches 
and in mining camps as well as in business and the pro- 
fessions. What is true of Coiorado is true of the West in 
general, The Western fever finds many victims in the East- 
ern colleges, and nothing but a change of climate will re- 
lieve the patient. The presence of so many educated men 
in the Western States has had much to do with the growth 
of higher education in this section. 3 

Readers of The Christian Union need no introduction 
to Colorado Springs. Those who have not visited the city 
personally have learned from writers who have of the 
oddities of the Garden of the Gods, of nestling Manitou 
with its mineral springs, of the almost awful grandeur of 
South Cheyenne Cajfion, of the billowy plains, of the majes- 
tic Peak looking down upon all. Few travelers cross the 
continent without sharing its hospitality. But only the 
resident knows the manifold charms of the city. Nowhere 
can one feel more keenly the truth of Browning’s words: 
“ How good is man’s life, the mere living!” The dryness 
of the air, the tonic of the altitude, the almost perpetual 


sunshine, combine to produce a climate which is the wonder . 


of all who pass a year in it. While the Eastern States 
have this winter been buried in snow and ice, in Colorado 
Springs less than half an inch of snow has fallen since 
Christmas, and on only one day in the last eighty has the 
sun been invisible. | 

_ It will thus be seen that Colorado Springs is, in many 
respects, almost an ideal college city. The natural scenery 
i$ a Constant inspiration. The almost perpetual sunshine 


allows uninterrupted work. The social life, full of refine- 
ment and delightfully unconventional, is in itself an educa- 
Besides these advantages Colorado Springs has 


tion, 


another, of prime importance. The saloon is forever ban- 
ished from its streets, and so the temptations to students 
are greatly reduced. 

Far-sighted men early saw the educational advantages 
of Colorado Springs and its strategic location in the 
Rocky Mountain region. The idea of founding a college 
here first took form in 1874, under the auspices of the 
New England Educational Society and the Association of 
Congregational Churches of Colorado. In the same year 
the College was incorporated, and its charter is to-day the 
oldest of the kind in the State. A preparatory department 
was at once opened, with the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, now 
of Wellesley Hills, Mass., at its head. In 1875 the Rev. 
James G. Dougherty was elected to the presidency of the 
College, but in the reorganization that took place in 1876 
he resigned, and the Rev. E. P. Tenney was elected in his 
place. Mr. Tenney resigned in 1885. In 1881 the Col- 
orado Springs Town Company showed its interest in the 
educational movement by donating to Colorado College 
one hundred acres of land in the northern part of the city. 
, At the time of the gift the 
land was some distance away 
from the section of the city that 
was built up, but now some 
of the finest residences are 
around and beyond it, and fifty 
acres of the tract is one of 
the most valuable pieces of 
property in the city. The 
College has repeatedly had 
offers for this land, but, fore- 
seeing the needs of the future, 
it wisely refuses to sell. 

The College had a hard 
struggle for existence up to 
1888. Had it not been for 
: the untiring and self-sacrificing 
devotion of a few men, who refused to desert it in its dark 
hours, it would certainly have died. One to whom large 
credit is due for averting this calamity is Professor George 
N. Marden, who is at present the Eastern financial agent 
of the College. In 1888 the last indebtedness was can- 
celed, and the Rev. William F. Slocum, Jr., at that time 
pastor of the First Congregational Church of Baltimore, 


President Slocum 


was called to the presidency, which had been vacant for 


three years. The task laid upon him was one of extreme 


‘ difficulty, but he assumed it with rare Christian courage 


and devotion. From the moment of his coming the Col- 
lege began an upward movement. The new President’s 
personality at once made itself felt. The words that 
Lowell so truly used of Agassiz describe with equal exact- 
ness one great source of President Slocum’s power : 


where’er 
He met a stranger, there he left a friend. 


There is no man in the State to-day who has made, and 


who holds, more friends. His wisdom and energy, backed 
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by an able and enthusiastic Board of Trustees, have revolu- 
tionized the College. In 1888 it had only one building, 
Palmer Hall. Within a few months of his coming the 
commodious President’s residence was purchased. The 
next year Hagerman Hall, a red sandstone dormitory for 
the young men, was erected. In 1890-1 Montgomery 
Hall, the home of the young women, was built by the 
energy of the Woman’s Educational Society of Colorado 
College, of which Mrs. Slocum is President. Both these 
buildings are now full to overflowing. Besides these sub- 
Stantial gains, $150,000 was secured as the basis for an 
endowment, and at the last Commencement the happy 
announcement was made that Mr. N. P. Coburn, of Newton, 
Mass., had given the College $50,000 for a new library, part 
of the money to be expended in the erection of a suitable 
building, and the remainder to constitute a permanent fund 
for the purchase of books. Coming, as it did, at a critical 
juncture in the development of the College, the gift meant 
a long step forward. The plans for the new building have 
been carefully drawn, and ground is about to be broken. 
When it is completed, it will be the finest library building 
in the New West. Since the announcement of Mr. 
Coburn’s gift, the Rev. Dr. Charles Ray Palmer, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., has added to the permanent library funds 
$2,500, in memory of his son, Albert Barnes Palmer, so 
that the library has now a good beginning toward an 
adequate endowment. 

Last summer Dr. D. K. Pearsons, of Chicago, well 
known on account of his large gifts to educational institu- 
tions, visited Colorado Springs, and made a thorough 
investigation of the work and opportunities of Colorado 
College. Asa result, he offered, last January, to the Trustees 
the sum of $50,000, on condition that $150,000 additional 
be secured in two years. When raised, $100,000 is to be 
expended in the erection of a science building, and the 
remainder to be added to the endowment funds. The 
Trustees, Faculty, and students are vigorously at work rais- 
ing this money. A failure to secure it would mean a serious 
setback to education in the whole Rocky Mountain region. 

The growth of the College in material things has been 
more than paralleled by the internal development. Presi- 
dent Slocum has had the insight and the attractive power 
to bring around him teachers of enthusiasm and of the 
best training and character. Of the present Faculty of 
seventeen, three are graduates of Amherst, two of Yale, 
one of Harvard, one of Johns Hopkins, one of Brown, one 
of Cambridge, England. During the last three years the 
Faculty of Colorado College has given a Latin professor 
to the University of Wisconsin, a Greek professor to 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, and the University of 
Chicago has been offering large inducements to a mem- 
ber of the present Faculty, which fortunately have not 
been able to move him. The ability of members of the 
Faculty has been recognized by the high commendation 
given to the original papers published annually in the 
Colorado College S:udies. The limited resources of the 
College have made it difficult to hold the Faculty together 
in the past in the presence of large attractions held forth 
by other institutions, but it is to be hoped that the friends 
of the College will in the near future, by increasing its 
resources, take away this obstacle to its progress. 

The attractions of Colorado Springs and the growing 
reputation of the College are drawing to it more and more 
students every year. The present freshman class is in a 


marked degree superior to any previous class. Students 


come from widely separated parts of the State, and from 
surrounding States. And each year brings more students 
from the East, who have broken down more or less com- 
pletely in Eastern institutions, but who, in the sunshine and 
dry air of Colorado, are able to study with profit. Some 
who could do almost no work in the East are doing full 
work here. One student who came here last September 
in delicate health has not missed a recitation in some of 
her classes since she entered the College. 

In connection with Colorado College is a preparatory 
school, Cutler Academy, of which a few words should be 
said. It was named for a generous friend of the College, 
Mr. Henry Cutler, of Wilbraham, Mass. It aims to pro- 
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vide a thorough preparation for Colorado College, or for 
any college of the first grade in the country. One of its 
graduates entered Yale last year without conditions. That 
there is a place here for a preparatory school of high ex. 
cellence no one who is acquainted with the Rocky Moun. 
tain region will doubt. In many of the towns and villages 
of this section there are no high schools, and, without some 
institution providing a home and the best preparatory in- 
struction, many capable students would be entirely desti. 
tute of the privileges of higher education. 

Colorado College has a clear-cut aim. It seeks to pro. 
vide a Christian college education of the highest type. It 
does not aspire to be a university. It believes in the fun. 
damental training of the college as preparatory to the work 
of the university, and this it seeks to provide. And it 
aims to permeate all its training with the spirit of Christ, 
It is not ecclesiastical ; it is not sectarian; but it believes 
that in the light of Christ men are to see light, and it seeks 
to ground its students on the righteousness and love that 
Christ imparts to human souls. 


People’s Singing-Classes 
By Jno. Gilmer Speed 


_Last October Mr. Frank Damrosch, son of the late Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch and brother of Mr. Walter Damrosch, 
both well-known musical conductors, began an experiment 
which he had had in conten- 
plation for several years, but 
which seemed to present prac- 
tical difficulties that delayed 
the beginning from time to 
time. Mr. Damrosch is a pro- 
fessor of music, and an enthu- 
siastic believer in the regener- 
ating influence of the cultiva- 
tion of his beautiful art. He 
has long believed that if in- 
struction in music could be 
brought within the reach of 
those too poor to secure mas- 
ters in the ordinary way, not 
only would much natural and 
| latent talent be developed, 
but that into the somewhat cheerless lives of the hard- 
working and poorly paid people some rays of bright- 
ness would be thrown—rays that would help to illumine 
the shadows of poverty and almost unrelieved toil. But 
Mr. Damrosch’s enthusiasm was not unrestrained, as 
is so frequently the case with well-disposed persons 
possessing a fad. He did not believe that poor people 
would be much better off for instruction in music if 
that instruction was so absolutely free as to seem like a 
charity; nor did he believe that the poor people would 
themselves appreciate any such charity. These considera- 
tions were what made the difficulties which occasioned the 
delays in starting. He found that he could easily get from 
the wealthy patrons of music in New York subscriptions 
in money sufficient to pay the expenses of free instruction. 
But he was certain that classes so organized would be 
sure to fail, And by consultation with some of the men © 
who live on the East Side of town, and in what are called 
the tenement-house sections, he was confirmed in these 
views, for these men are tolerably unanimous in the opinion 
that any efforts to assist the industrious poor must be such 


Frank Damrosch 


. that the beneficiaries can participate in the efforts, from 


which every appearance of almsgiving must be removed. 
They maintained that because men and women had to 
work long days for small wages was no reason why their 
feelings of independence should be checked by well-mean- 
ing and amiable efforts to assist them. Nearly all such 
efforts, they said, contracted this feeling of independence 
and acted exactly in the opposite direction from that 10 
tended. It was therefore decided that a singing 

should be opened on Sunday afternoons in the Cooper 
Institute, and that each member of the class should pay te? 
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cents for each lesson. This small charge, it was estimated, 
would pay a small rental for the hall, pay for the music, 
for the tickets of admission, and for the postage on the 
notices that had to be sent to members from time to time. 

Notices were put in the newspapers that the class would 
meet on a certain Sunday afternoon last October. When Mr. 
- Damrosch reached the Cooper Institute, he was surprised 
to find the hall packed entirely full, and that several hun- 
dreds more could not gain admittance. This was encour- 
aging, but toacertain extent also embarrassing, for Mr. Dam- 
rosch had not counted upon an attendance of more than four 
or five hundred to begin with. But he showed himself to 
bea man of resources. He caused those who could not get 
in to be informed that if they would send their names and 
addresses to Mr. Edward King, who had agreed to act as 
secretary, they would be notified of the formation of other 
classes which would meet in other places. Then he ad- 
dressed the young men and women in the hall. 
them what his plans were. He said that he could arrange 
that they could receive instruction in singing free of all 
cost to themselves, but asked whether they did not prefer 
to pay the necessary expenses themselves. They voted 
with enthusiastic unanimity that they preferred to pay. 
Then he explained that it was not his purpose merely to 
drill them into singing certain songs, but to teach them to 
read music at sight, so that when a song was put into the 
hands of the class the members could sing it for them- 
selves. Of this, too, the class approved. And then they 
went to work, the teacher being unaided by any instrument 
save a tuning-fork to guide the pupils in their singing. 
They sang the scales after the teacher, both softly and 
loudly, and when they let themselves out they nearly raised 
the roof. Before asking them to sing, however, Mr. Dam. 
rosch explained the first principles of music, and drew 
upon a blackboard a diagram with the old-fashioned staves, 
describing them as he went along, and asking the class to 
‘sing each one after he had sung it and showed how it 
should be done. This is the method originated by Mr. 
Holt, the musical director of the public schools of the 
South Boston district. ‘The system has been found to be 
_ particularly valuable in kindergarten instruction, for by it 

what the notes signify is taught at the same time that the 
notes themselves are taught. So it will be seen that the 
knowledge—in theory and practice—is conveyed contem- 
poraneously, and the signs have tangible meanings in the 
very beginning, and are not suffered to remain mere ab- 
stractions to be used practically at some later time. When 
the scales had been practiced for some time the mysteries 
of quavers and semi-quavers, and other signs that the igno- 
rant know not of, were explained. Then a simple tune 
was given out. This Mr. Damrosch sung himself several 
times till those in the class knew the words, and then 
they sang it. Later he divided the class into three sec- 
tions, and the simple little tune was sung as a round. 
Before they were through, the little song went without a 
hitch, and it was evident that both teacher and pupils 
were pleased. 

It was necessary at once to organize other classes. For 
one class a hall was secured at Eighty-sixth Street and 
Third Avenue, and for another a hall at East Broadway and 
Jefferson Street. Mr. Damrosch’s Sunday afternoons are 
very busy. At three o’clock he starts with the Eighty-sixth 
Street class, in which there is an average attendance of five 
hundred. After half an hour here he leaves it with an 
assistant and takes the elevated train for Cooper Union, 
where he is due at four o’clock. This is his main class, 
and has a membership of one thousand, with an average 
attendance of seven hundred. Here he stays for one hour 
and a quarter, and then hurries over to East Broadway, 
Where he arrives at half-past five o’clock, and stays 
for half an hour with a class the average attendance of 
which is two hundred. These classes will be kept up till 
the 21st of May, and then be dismissed till next October. 

The method in each of the classes is the same. For 
each lesson the music and words have been printed, and 
each member has acopy. This they look over and study 

€ music. Then they are asked to sing the song, the key 
having been given by the teacher. Since the first few 
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lessons Mr. Damrosch has not even used a tuning-fork, 
but has himself given the next key to that in which the 
song was to be sung, and required the class to find the 


_ proper key. After drilling the class in interval singing 


and in two-part songs, he divided it into three parts— 
soprano, alto, and base—and they sang a Christmas carol. 
For three parts Mr. Joseph. Mosenthal, director of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, wrote a hymn and dedicated it to 
the People’s Singing-Class. This compliment was appre- 
ciated by the pupils, and the hymn was sung with a spirit. 
and accuracy that fully repaid the composer for his interest 
in this newest musical movement in the metropolis. 

And now they were ready for more ambitious efforts, so 
Mr. Damrosch arranged with Eoglish words “O Sanc- 
tissima ” for four parts, and followed this with Handel’s 
** See, the Conquering Hero Comes,” Gluck’s ‘See how 
with Smiles the Vernal Morn,” Barnby’s “ Sweet and Low,” 
and the Irish folk-song “‘ The Minstrel Boy.” Asa new 
song is given every Sunday to be read at sight, it may be 
that there were other four-part pieces that I do not recall 
before the class reached those arranged for five parts, 
where the tenors were divided. The first of these was 
Thomas Morley’s “ Now is the time of Maying.” 

In starting a new song Mr. Damrosch does not sing it 
for the class and ask them to imitate him. “ The class has 
words and music. He asks, “ What is the key?” then, 
“ How do you find that key?” and then, ‘“‘ What is the 
rhythm?” and so on and so on. These things having 
been determined and being well understood, he gives 
the sign to start, marking the time as any ordinary 
conductor. The class sings without hesitation, but, nat- 
urally enough, here and there are little discords. These 
are corrected on a_ second, third, or fourth rehearsal. 
Something new being learned at each meeting, the mem- 
bers of the class are encouraged to feel that they are 
making progress all the time. 

In the beginning some of the members, probably seven 
per cent., knew something about music. But Mr. Dam- 
rosch is inclined to believe that this was so vague that 
those who had it were really no better off than those who 
were entirely ignorant. Now all of them can read music 
at sight, and can sing it too. Of course some have surer 
knowledge than others, because some in such a number of 
men and women have greater natural intelligence and 
quickness than the average. As to the discovery of any 
exceptional voices Mr. Damrosch is not inclined to speak, 
because he has not tested individual voices at all. He is 
sure, however, that here and there in each of the classes 
are voices well worth cultivation. But the development in 
chorus singing has been most remarkable. The members 
of the classes have enjoyed the meetings, and Mr. Dam- 
rosch and his associates feel very much encouraged with 
the experiment, which they hope will lead to a rational 
method of instruction in the public schools. : 

When the classes meet again next fall it is possible that 
some method will have to be devised by which the begin- 
ners and more advanced members can be divided, so that 
the latter can go ahead in their instruction without hin- 
drance. Then among the advanced members individual 
voices will be tested, so that Mr. Damrosch may know how 
far beyond a general instruction in the principles of music 
it is worth while encouraging any certain one to go. The 
ten-cent fees have paid all expenses, and there will be a 
small surplus to begin with in the autumn. Mr. Dam- 
rosch hopes that these singing-classes may be extended so 
as to include even those who can afford to pay not more 
than a penny a meeting, for he is sure that the study of 
music and its practice as an art have a direct tendency 
to elevate men and women above the sordid surroundings 
to which poverty condemns a majority of those who live 
from the rewards of manual labor. 


% 


“The profit of books is according to the sensibility of 
the reader. The profoundest thought or passion sleeps as 
in a mine, until an equal mind and heart finds and pub- 
lishes | 
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The Spectator 


The complex life of a great city like New York gives rise to 
many curious occupations, but perhaps to none more peculiar 
than that of the inspector of accidents. This work has origi- 
nated within the last half-dozen years, and is in itself an inter- 
esting commentary on the growing specialization of business, as 
well as on the frequency of accidents in a large city. Most people 
learn what they know of accidents through the newspapers, and 
seldom come across them in real life. But bodily mishaps actu- 
ally occur in such large numbers (in the aggregate) in the streets, 
the factories, and the workshops of New York, and the liability 
to damages on the part of corporations and individual employers 
is so serious, that companies have been formed for the insurance 
of.employers against these liabilities. These companies agree, 
for a yearly consideration, to assume all liability to damages 
which may accrue to any employer as a result of accident of any 
kind to his employees or to others. The companies, of course, 
find their profit in the surplus of their total receipts over the 
sums which they are obliged to pay as indemnity to the victims 
of accident. Their system therefore ealls for a rigid investiga- 
tion of each claim for damages, with a view to ascertaining 
whether the employer is really liable, to contesting the claim if it 
seems unfounded, or to prompt and economical settlement if it is 
valid. This investigation is the work of the accident inspector. 

Talking the other day with one of these men, a sharp, keen 
fellow apparently built for the business, with such a thorough 
knowledge of his work that the knotty cases of the company are 
invariably assigned to him, and with a marvelous memory 
for places, persons, and details, the Spectator asked as to his 
mode of procedure in investigating a case. “ In the first place,” 
he said, “ our contracts call for a prompt notification by a policy- 
holder of any accident for which he may be liable. It is then 
my duty to look up the facts in the case. I see the witnesses if 
there are any, get their stories, note any discrepancies, ascer- 
tain whether there was any negligence on the part of the person 
hurt, or whether the accident occurred in the course of the regu- 
lar duties of the employee, of which he assumes the risk. Some- 
times I find that the accident was due to negligencé on the part 
of the employer, and that he is clearly liable; and then we 
endeavor to effect a compromise. Sometimes the negligence is 
on the part of the employee or of some one not the employer, 
and then I take care to get the names and addresses and all 
other data that may be useful, and we are ready to stand suit if 
it is brought. And a great many suits are brought. New York 
has more than its quota of lawyers, and a good many of the 
less reputable of them are on the lookout for accident cases, 
and when an accident occurs they get the particulars from the 
papers, call on the victim, and arrange to bring suit for a por- 
tion—generally one-half—of the spoils. This is one of the rea- 
sons for the formation of these employers’ indemnity companies.” 


The Spectator was told that cases of self-inflicted injury, for 
the purpose of obtaining insurance, are rare, but that there are 
many cases where a slight injury is magnified for the purpose 
of bleeding the insurance company, or of obtaining a holiday at 
its expense, on the part of dishonest workmen. Sometimes a 
tacit conspiracy will be formed among several workmen to 
conceal the true facts in a case for the benefit of the injured 
man. “If you have half an hour to spare,” said the accident 
inspector, “‘come with me, and I’ll show you what I think will 
prove to be such a case.” In company with his friend, the 
Spectator went to a large, many-storied building on the West 
Side, which was still resonant with the clink of the mason’s 
trowel and the clang of the iron-worker’s hammer. A man here 
had been struck, so he claimed, by a wooden “ horse ” which had 
fallen upon him from a scaffolding, cutting his scalp. After a 
hazardous climb, the Spectator and the inspector reached the 
roof of the building, where they found the foreman of construc- 
tion. This man was very brusque and surly, and refused to say 


anything beyond declaring that the man had been hurt through 
no fault of his own or any one else. His workmen took their 
cue from him, evidently believing that “insurance ought to in- 
sure,” and refused any information. The foreman was some- 
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what taken aback when told that his action in hindering investi. 


gation would relieve the company from responsibility. 


“T have another case on my list which may interest you,” 
said the accident man. ‘It is that of an East Side actress who 
claims to have been injured while riding on a street-car. This 
case shows how necessary it is for a person who has met 
with an accident to get all the facts in the case before bringing 
suit.” The fair tragedienne lived with a sister actress in adingy 
tenement apartment which brought up recollections of Becky 
Sharp’s surroundings in the day of her decadence. The even. 
ing meal was cooking on the stove, a glass of beer remained on 
the table until surreptitiously removed, and photographs of foot. 
light celebrities graced the walls. The actress came forth 
feebly when told that the “accident lawyer” was come, but 
speedily brightened up while telling her tragical tale. She had 
been seated in a cross-town car on her way to rehearsal, when a 
horrible noise smote her ears, and then a wagon-shaft came 
tearing its way through the car, frightening her so that she 
nearly had a hemorrhage, missed her rehearsal, had to call a 
doctor, lost her salary for two weeks, had to have her baggage 
reshipped, etc., etc. The story was eloquent and pathetic, and 
would have had great effect on a jury. The accident man, how- 
ever, had been collecting his facts, and was obliged to tell them 
and thus clear his company. ‘The wagon which had run into the 
car, and whose owner (who was insured by the accident company) 
the actress was proposing to se, had itself been run into by a large 
express wagon which was trying to pass it, and so forced around 
till its shaft ran through the car window. This was testified to 
by several witnesses whose names, addresses, and stories had all 
been secured by the indefatigable accident inspector. His evi- 
dence was complete, and convinced the lady, who had naturally 
assumed that the wagon which penetrated the car was_responsi- 
ble for her “ shock,” that she must sue the express company. 

& 

“JT usually have one or two deaths a week to investigate,” 
remarked the accident man, “ but the cases I like to get hold of 
are the strange escapes from sudden death. The other day! © 
had such a one down Broadway on a twelve-story building. A 
plasterer was at work on the top floor. He was standing on a 
plank stretched across two barrels, within a foot of the open 
elevator-shaft running down to thecellar. He reached over too 
far, the plank slipped, the barrels turned, and he was precipi- 
tated backward down the shaft. He struck a board now and 
then on his way down to the_cellar, thus breaking his fall, and 
landed on a heap of rubbish a hundred and fifty feet below the 
place where he had been working. Result: a broken leg! In 
three weeks the man was around again, receiving congratula- 
tions on his marvelous escape. But this was outdone by a case 
up-town, which I have good authority for believing tu be 2 ct, 
but which I don’t ask you to believe, but only to listen to. A 
roofer was at work on a ten-story club-house on Fifth Avenue. 
There was an inner court to this building, in one corner of which 
lay a huge pile of shavings. The roofer in some way lost his 
footing, fell the ten stories, alighted on the shavings as a circus 
performer lands on a net in his great ‘leap for life’ act, re- 
bounded, and jumped to his feet unharmed! I had the particu- 
lars of that affair from a reliable man, but I did not myself 
investigate the case. There was no accident to investigate! 
But a story that I will vouch for is this: On large buildings 
the bricks and mortar are usually carried to the upper stories by — 
a steam-power ‘lift.’ This lift descends very rapidly. On the 
fourth floor of a building in course of erection a young laborer 
had just placed an empty wheelbarrow on the lift, and was in 
the act of moving away when the engineer started the lift in its 
downward course, mistaking another signal for his own. The 
laborer, with one foot where the lift had been, trembled in the 
balance for a second, then followed his wheelbarrow. He 
caught up with it near the first floor, before it had stopped. The 
rapidly descending car »cted as a kind of cushion to break the 
swiftness of his descent, and it is a fact that he was uninjured 
except for a slight cut on his head caused by striking against 
the wheelbarrow as he turned over on alighting. I saw the ma? 
the next day, at work as usual, and got the particulars from him 
as well as from others.” 2 | 
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The Home 
Children and Newspapers 


By Laura Brownell Collier 


It is no easy matter to decide how far one should dis- 
courage a Child’s fondness for periodical literature. There 
is a fascinating promise in the broad sheet the newsboy 
flutters in, or the fair pages as they come fresh from the 
postman’s hands, that may be utilized to broaden the school- 
boy’s outlook and help the young girl’s half-unconscious 

p of relative values. But side by side with possible 
advantages are two positive dangers, especially in connec- 
tion with our great dailies—the danger of frittering away 

time that might have been spent in gaining cumulative 
knowledge, and the danger of becoming familiar with de- 
tails of vice and crime. 

Such periodicals as “‘ Wide Awake,” “ St. Nicholas,’ the 
“ Youth’s Companion,” are good, the best possible recrea- 
tion when lessons are learned and games are at a discount ; 
but half a dozen of even these devoured by one child 
dresses his mind in motley and unfits him for connected 
thought. A family in which there is such a devotion to peri- 
- odicals reminds me of a college girl who complained that 


literature lessons were dry, but remarked that she was 


“keeping up” eight serials in the reading-room. Such 
dissipation has its limitations. Asked one day, ‘“* Did you 
ever read Thackeray?” this patron of reading-rooms re- 
plied, “ No; who wrote it?” 

Better read the good book half a dozen times than six 
merely harmless. For books, even though they be novels, 
if read thoughtfully, strengthen the mental fiber, while over- 
much skimming of detached items, to be forgotten before 
they are fully grasped, weakens every faculty. And we 
admit that in children the mere habit of reading books, of 
reading good books, is invaluable. 

The boy who has time only for school-books and his 


weekly, as a man will be content with his business and his 


daily. 
The danger that a child may be attracted by accounts of 
intrigue and quarrel, of betrayal of trust and ghastly crime, 
is reduced to a minimum in those homes where only the 
best papers and magazines gain admittance. A dry state- 
ment of facts in regard to vice as matter of news, with no 
sensational details, wins little or no attention from a child. 
_ And, as an important agent right at our hands in render- 
ing history and geography and progress in science vivid 
anc ieal, we cannot afford to disregard the newspaper. 
The experiences of such picturesque figures as Nansen and 
Peary give reality to a boy’s conception of Greenland, and 
as talk suggested by the morning’s reports drifts back to 
De Long, to Dr. Kane, and to Sir John Franklin, he knows 
better what sacrifice they made because of an editorial on 
our later Arctic heroes to which his attention had been 
directed. 

Much of the fascination of history to a girl’s mind is 
' purely biographical, and a newspaper account of Queen 
Wilhelmina snowballing, of the tiny King of Spain ata 
naval review, or of the fruitless attempt of the young Khe- 


dive to throw off English influence, makes her feel how real - 


are royal figureheads. The great leaders in England and 
Germany stamp on her mind the fact that we are living 
history. She has studied of revolutions when kings were 
deposed, and this is pictured in small by the queen who, 
with a luckless fatuity worthy of a Stuart or a Bourbon, 


risks and loses her tiny kingdom. A girl, with her quick 

imagination and her warm sympathy, draws comparisons 

tween the Princess Kaiulani and William Fitz-Robert or 
the ill-starred King of Rome. 

_ | The other day a small maid, recently promoted from the 
kindergarten, said to her mother, “ Mamma, the next time 
Auntie is here to lunch I wish you’d talk of people and not 

Of clothes or charity. I don’t care whether it’s Gladstore 
. De Lesseps or Mr. Smith and his wife.” This fondness 

t talk about persons is innate, and may become an inspi- 
ration instead of lending itself to paltry gossip. The news- 
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paper, with its large themes and record of heroic deeds, is 


_an ally not to be slighted. 


The teacher who understands how best to make the 
journal supplement the text-book can rouse new interest 
in abstract principle and add a popular note to scientific 
treatises that makes them only the more impressive. 

But it is in the home that right direction to earliest 
reading of periodicals can best be given. If the mother 
skims and skips the trivial and sensational, to linger 
over records of progress and plans for bettering humanity, — 
she can now and then by pencil-stroke call attention to 
paragraphs that will interest her children, arouse discus- 
sion, and sharpen wits. If the father’s comments bear on 
questions of reform and statecraft, instead of being simply 
denunciations of the opposing political party, there will 
not be such crass ignorance among even the older children 
in regard to the machinery of government. 

In teaching children to be alert and accurate, reading 


on many topics may begin, but should not end, with the 


day’s chronicle. 
A Live Circulating Library 
By M. A. B. . 


“T wish I could give one of the book parties that have ~ 
been so popular in other places,” said a lady to a friend, 
‘“‘ but I’m afraid some of the people would fail to represent 
a book, and that would spoil it all.” 

“‘ Why not give them their titles after —_ arrive?” sug- 
gested the friend. ‘That would be a novelty, and add to 
the pleasure by making them guess their own.” 

So the list of thirty was written, and the two ladies con- 
sulted catalogues until they had found a book suitable for 
each, utilizing the person’s name whenever possible. The 
necessary paraphernalia were prepared, and en the even- 
ing of the party attendants in the dressing rooms adjusted 
the symbols or explained that none were necessary. The 
hostess greeted them and handed a card and pencil to 
each; upon the card the guesses were to be written and 
given to the judges in an hour. 

Jane Austen’s “ Emma,” Rider Haggard’s “ Jess,” Bar- 
rie’s ‘‘ Little Minister,” Miss Woolson’s “ Anne,” Miss 
Bronté’s “ Professor,” and Mrs. Cary’s “ Wee Wifie” were 
quickly identified by their friends. A gentleman and his 
wife represented Mrs. Stowe’s ‘My Wife and I;” two 
gentlemen of slight build were Miss Alcott’s “ Little Men,” 
and two petite young ladies were ‘‘ Little Women.” None 
of these needed any distinguishing mark, but the others 
were designated as follows : | 

A lady wearing two tiny flags in her hair was “ Under 
Two Flags.” The hair of another was decorated with two 
white wings, and of course suggested Black’s romance of 
A large rose adorning a gentleman’s button- 
hole recalled Miss Alcott’s “ Rose in Bloom,” while another 
gentleman wearing on his coat lapel a large bow of orange 
ribbon could not be mistaken for anything but Mrs. Barr’s 
story bearing that title. Still another boutonnitre was made 
of five little peppers, in honor of the children’s favorite set 
of volumes which follow the fortunes of the Pepper family. 
A young miss dressed in the style of twenty years ago was 
* An Old-Fashioned Girl,’”’ and an older sister in pure 
white was “The Woman in White.” (These two had 
been requested by the hostess to dress in this manner, and 
had complied without knowing her reason.) _— 

Three nodding plumes waving from a lady’s coiffure 
transformed her into Black’s ‘‘ Three Feathers.” A lighted 
candle carried near the face made “‘ A Face Illumed ;” the 
bearer of the label “13 ” was Maupassant’s “ Odd Num- 
ber,” and of “ XCIII.” Victor Hugo’s “‘ Ninety-Three.” 

A lady had been requested to wear one glove, and “ The 
Hidden Hand” was her name. A gentleman carried in 
his hand a potato badly specked, and thus became ‘“ The 
Spectator.” Fifteen or twenty slips of paper bearing well- 
known lines of poetry were pinned upon a lady’s gown for 
a volume of “ Familiar Quotations.” A young man car- 


ried a stick of horehound candy, of which it was not 
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necessary to taste before thinking of Holland’s “ Bitter- 
Sweet.” A number of gilt stars pinned upon a costume 
made its wearer “ Among the Stars,” and the maps of two 
hemispheres carried one back to the days of “ The Wide, 
Wide World.” A bunch of little bells used as a shoulder- 
knot was “ Sweet Bells Out of Tune,” and a decoration of 
a nickel opposite a letter S and another opposite a 2 could 
be deciphered as “ Nicholas Nickleby.” ‘The Daisy 
Chain ” was easily represented, as was also ‘“‘ The Queen 
of Hearts,” “ A Bunch of Violets,” and *‘ The First Vio- 
lin.” 

When the cards were handed in, the judges found so 
many had guessed all correctly that a second contest was 
found necessary, and the prize was promised to the first 
one who should personate another book. Instantly one 
of the young ladies said, “I claim the prize,” and pointed 
to a Jace pin she wore. 

‘‘ What is it ?” asked several. 

‘‘¢ The Moonstone,’ by Wilkie Collins,” she replied. 
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Recreation with Profit 
A Tree Club 


By Thomas Simms 


How for three months we profitably spent an afternoon 
a week, and how the object of study added pleasure to our 
vacations, and will probably increase life’s enjoyment, 
ought to interest others than the participants. There were 
about twenty of us of both sexes, ages ranging from fifteen 
to over twenty years, who last April formed a club for the 
purpose of learning the names and peculiarities of those 
common objects which we so greatly love and so poorly 
know, the trees. 

The organization was made as simple as possible, taking 
into membership any one who desired to study this subject, 
selecting a President or leader, and then adopting the 
unpretentious name of “ Arborites.” A weekly outdoor 
meeting was held on Saturday afternoons, the first fifteen 


minutes being devoted to literary exercises, consisting of — 


reading poems or repeating quotations on trees, giving 


accounts of strange freaks in nature, or of great nature- — 
lovers like Thoreau, Wordsworth, and Beecher, or consid- 


ering the peculiarities of trees or the uses of different kinds 


of wood. Newhall’s “‘ Trees of Northeastern America’’ and © 


Emerson’s “‘ Trees of Massachusetts ” were used as books of 
reference. Each member of the club was furnished with a 
classified list of over a hundred of the most common native 
forest trees, and was expected to collect and press sample 
- leaves and blossoms of each tree, checking on the list as fast 
as found, and to so familiarize himself with the tree as to 
readily recognize and describe it. Beginning work in April, 
we were able to note the arrival of the earliest buds, meas- 
ure the long period of time between the first blows of the 
willow in April and the last blossoms of the chestnuts in 


July, and to record the time of the awakening into life of the 


various kinds of trees. While awaiting the full unfolding 
of the verdure, opportunity was afforded to study the char- 
acteristics of the leaves, to distinguish a simple from a com- 
pound, describe their positions on the stems, whether op- 
posite or alternate, and the character of the edges, whether 


entire, toothed, or lobed; which proved helpful and neces-— 


sary in future work. 


In making: our collections we selected some well-wooded © 


spot, toward and about which we tramped with eyes wide 
open, and usually with such overflow of spirits as readily 
to foretell our approach. The exultant shout at the dis- 
covery of a long-sought specimen was such as is familiar 
to all diligent seekers for trophies. 

These tramps enabled us to become acquainted with 
many beautiful spots on neighboring hills. We usually 


returned well laden with spoils, and always in good spirits — 


and with keen appetites. Once we set apart a whole day 
for a distant exploration, soon after to be scattered for 


even greater opportunities which came with our summer 
vacation—some to climb mountain heights, others to rest _ 
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‘by the ocean, and still others to camp on ground neither 
among the mountains nor by the sea; but all to find new 
specimens and to be impressed with the preponderance of 
different kinds of trees in different localities. 
Without attempting to sum up the benefits derived 
from this work, we would note that the outdoor exercise, 
at the “tired season,” to these young people, mostly stu. 
dents, was decidedly beneficial ; that the joy of learning 
even little, where knowledge is so enjoyable, was ever ap- 
parent. How great our ignorance at organization let some 
one else tel], We at least now know a larch from a maple 
and a birch from a hornbeam, and even that there are many 
_kinds of oak, maple, willow, and ash, and have little trouble 
‘in describing their differences; nor need we blush if asked 
which trees put forth their leaves, which their blossoms, 
first. Not a few are able toclassify even the leafless trees 
in winter. Moreover, the enthusiasm manifested leads us 
to hope for larger and more varied study. Nor was this 
enthusiasm confined to club meetings ; many parents testify 
to the eye-opening influence upon their children, one father 
in this language: ‘‘ No walk or drive now is dull ; the young 
people’s eyes are watching for trees, their tongues ever 


_ ready to shout at a new discovery.” 


_ Qur fall work was brief but pleasant—recounting sum- 
_ mer experiences, collecting colored leaves for their beauty, 
gathering and classifying the various nuts, acorns, and 
seeds. Some said, “ Strange that we never before noticed 
the different shapes of acorns from the various kinds of 
, Oaks !” Whether we shall carry our work further this sum- 
mer in photographing especially fine trees, collecting and 
polishing woods, adding to the hundred collected specimens, 
or taking up the study of shrubs, looking still further 
towards flowers, I know not. A younger body, with ages 
_Tanging from ten to fifteen years, have importuned me to 
take direction of them in the work herein described, and 
for which they are undoubtedly well qualified. 

Should I direct them in this simple and enjoyable work, 
so that their eyes and minds are open to this one depart- 
ment of nature, I am assured that it will prove to them 
but a gateway to the great and beautiful garden placed 
about us by God’s loving hand. | 


From an Old Cook-Book 


Egg Scallop.—Cut cold boiled mutton into small pieces. 
If you have none of the drawn butter left, make a little 
stock with the dry bits of meat and gristle. Allow two 
cups of meat to one of gravy. Butter a small pudding: 
dish, and sprinkle the bottom with dry crumbs; pour on 
the meat and gravy, seasoned with pepper and salt and 
one teaspoonful of chopped onion ; cover the top with dry 
_ bread-crumbs, making the dish not quite full, and having 
the top as smooth as possible; put little bits of butter 
over the crumbs; cover with a plate, and bake about 
twenty minutes; then take off the plate and break enough 
_ eggs over the top to cover the crumbs, and return to the 
oven until the eggs are cooked. 
Potato Pie.—Mince cold potato with a very little onion; 
_ pepper and salt to taste ; put in enough gravy to make It 
quite moist, and a few capers. Pour the mixture into 4 
buttered pudding-dish, spread the top with mashed potato, 
and put in the oven; when it is very hot, rub a piece of 
butter over the top, and return to the oven to brown. — 
Venetian Macaroni.—Take two cupfuls of cold boiled 
- macaroni and cut it into short pieces. Heat it gently, and 
sprinkle in two-thirds of a cupful of chopped or grate 
ham. Heap on a hot platter, and sprinkle a little grat 
cheese over it. | | 
Rice Croguettes.—If you have cold boiled rice left from 
_ dinner, heat it over, adding a little milk unless the "Cc 
was very moist, and to every cupful of rice allow one ¢g6; 
well beaten, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and a piece ° 
butter as large as a hickory-nut. Cook only a — | 
after the egg is in. When cold, form into croquettes, 10 
in and crumbs, and fry. 
tomato can be scalloped 
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like raw or canned tomato by arranging it in an earthen 
dish with alternate layers of fine bread-crumbs. Season 
with pepper and salt, and put bits of butter on top before 
baking. 

Baad Omelet.—Put into a stewpan two tablespoonfuls 
of rich milk. Sprinkle in one teaspoonful of salt, and 
half a teaspoonful of pepper. Stir until the crumbs have 
absorbed all the milk; take from the fire, and let the mix- 
ture cool, and then beat it up with six eggs, and fry like 
other omelets. 

Berlin Relish—Two cupfuls of cold mashed potato. 
Mix into this one cupful of good milk and one beaten egg. 
Add one cupful of finely chopped cold ham. Mix well 
and bake in a buttered dish. When it is just beginning to 
brown, sprinkle on the top two tablespoonfuls of grated 
cheese, and return the dish to the oven for a few minutes. 

Creamed Caulifiower.—Steam what remains of your cold 
boiled cauliflower until it is hot, and pour over it a sauce 
made as follows: Boil one cup of thin cream, and thicken 
it by adding one teaspoonful of flour, stirred smooth in a 
little cold cream; let the mixture boil up, stirring it con- 
stantly ; add a pinch of salt, a little pepper, and a small 
quantity of nutmeg. This is a Dutch dish, and very 
delicious. 


Cauliflower au Fromage.—If you have cold boiled cauli- 


flewer, put it in a bake-dish, and turn over it enough 
drawn butter to moisten it; grate a little cheese over the 
top, cover with sifted bread-crumbs, put very small bits of 
butter on top, and bake until it is a light brown. 

Ham Turnover.—A very nice breakfast dish can be made 
of cold boiled ham which cannot be cut intoslices. Chop 
the ham fine, and warm in butter. Beat two or more eggs, 
according to quantity of ham, and pour in a buttered pan 
on the stove. When it is brown on one side, spread the 
ham on half of it, and turn the other half over it. 

Crumbed Haddock.—Remove the skin and bones from 
‘cold boiled haddock and put them on to boil with a small 
onion. Pick the fish into flakes and mix with a pint of 
fish one teaspoonful of salt, half a teaspoonful of pepper, 
and one cupful of dry bread-crumbs ; fill a buttered dish 
half full of the mixture, then pour in what remains of your 
drawn butter, add the rest of the fish, sprinkle crumbs 
over the top, moisten with the water in which you have 
boiled the bones, and bake about twenty minutes. It must 
be more moist than scalloped oysters. ee 

Haddock Souffie—One cup of cold baked haddock and 
one cup of mashed potatoes mixed together, one-half cup 
of milk added gradually, salt and pepper as you like; stir 
in one egg well beaten, and put in a buttered dish and set 
it in the oven until it is very hot, then beat the white of 
another egg very stiff, stir into it the yolk, also beaten 
with a little salt and pepper, heap this over the fish, and 
return to the oven to brown. 

Baked Cod.—Flake up with a fork cold baked cod. 
Put in a pint of milk to a pint of fish, and a little thicken- 
ing of flour. Salt and pepper to taste, and half a very 
small onion. Put in a pudding-dish, cover with crumbs, 
— put little bits of butter on top. Bake until the top is 

rown. 

Scalloped Cod.—Butter an earthenware pudding: dish, and 
place in it neat flakes of the cold fish with any of the 
gelatine that is left; line the bottom of the dish, and then 
pour over it any of the sauce or melted butter you may 
have. Sprinkle with salt, a very little red pepper, and a 
pinch of mace; place alternate layers of fish and sauce 
until the dish is full. Cover the top with fine bread- 
crumbs, put bits of butter over the top, and bake for 
twenty minutes. 

fish in White Sauce—Flake up cold boiled halibut and 
set the plate into the steamer, that the fish may heat with- 
out drying. Boil the bones and skin of the fish with a 
slice of onion and a very small piece of red pepper ; a bit 
of this as large as a kernel of coffee will make the sauce 
quite as hot as most persons like it. Boil this stock down 
to half a pint, thicken with one teaspoonful of butter and 
one teaspoonful of flour braided together. Add one drop 
of extract of almond; pour this sauce over your halibut, 
and stick bits of parsley over it. : 
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Natural Discipline 


I thank you very much both for the answer in December 3 
and in the Jatest number too, and would like to thank “ I. L. A.” 
for her kind interest. I have read the books mentioned, except 
“ Training of Child Nature,” and found them very helpful. Of 
course my methods are defective or I would not be so anxious 
for help, but I cannot find out ow 1 err, except in getting 
dreadfully discouraged—that is wrong, I know. | 

You advise punishment after each act of disobedience. What: 
kind of punishment? I feel a deep sense of degradation each 
time I whip my boy, but that is the only punishment he minds 
in the least. He is not really bad, but trying. He does not obey 
promptly, or give up happily, although for nine years I have 
been constantly with him; his welfare has been my first thought. 
Another thing: he is afraid to be alone at night, even if I am in 
the next room, till he is safely tucked in bed. I do not under- 
stand that, for I never knew of his being frightened; he is the 
most fearless little fellow in the daytime ; will ride a frisky pony 
for miles about the country alone, is not afraid of anybody, even 
drunken men, makes friends everywhere, but I am afraid he will 
be too fond of his own way to keep them. He is intimate with 
every dog, even fierce ones, he meets, and never speaks of fear 
except when he is taken to bed at night. I have reasoned it all 
out with him over and over again; he “knows the dear Lord is 
with him,” and nothing ever has happened, but he “ just can’t 
help it.” I can’t bear to have him suffer, so I always see him 
safely in bed; then he is willing to be left. I don’t have con- 
flicts unless they are necessary, and then always try to make him 
do what I wish because it is right, not just because I say he must. 
He is always deeply absorbed in some play just at meal-time, bed- 
time, school-time, etc., and so you see there have to be conflicts 
even about such small matters as washing his hands. Does 
it seem too trifling to write about ? I would not trouble you if 
I did not feel discouraged. Some of my friends think I am too 
patient, but I want, while heis under my care, to make him see 
the necessity of gaining control over himself, to make his lower 
self give up; when he does, he always sees I am right and loves 
me. But these frequent struggles are wearing me out. 

M. W. B. 


One of the most difficult lessons for a parent to learn is 
that of “letting the punishment fit the crime.” Those chil- 
dren are best trained who are trained in harmony with nat- 
ural laws. Too often the punishments inflicted on children 
are so remote from the occasion as to make connection im- 
possible. Let the natural punishment follow the act of dis- 
obedience. In the case of the child referred to, to let him 
go hungry for a time, or to limit his meal to the simplest 
food prepared; to let him lose a pleasure whenever 
he is not ready on time; to deprive him of a pleasure 
every time he is late at school because of his own act, 
would be allowing him to get the discipline that comes 
to each of us when we enter life. His fear at night is 
a serious and delicate matter, which may be due to a 


fright in early childbood, or a condition of his nerves, and, 


if so, isa matter for the family physician. He must learn to 
control himself in his intercourse with children by bearing 
the result of his own acts. Above all things, do not sep- 
arate him from children because he does not get on com- 
fortably with them. Invite other children to visit him, 
and watch him carefully as a host. The instinct of social 
leadership is strong in most children. By throwing the 
responsibility of entertaining, the most unselfish of all 
positions, on the child, he learns that he can have that his 
heart craves only by surrendering to those whom he has 
called about him. If his own pleasure or profit is all that 
concerns him, he soon finds himself standing only with 
those who minister least to his pleasure—those without indi- 
viduality or invention, and who have the least responsive- 
ness. The sooner he learns this, the more quickly he will 
adapt and adopt that line of conduct which will gratify 


alike his taste and ambition. 


At a dinner given in Paris in honor of a young girl who 
had just entered society, all the table furnishings, decora- 
tions, and as many of the foods served as possible, were 
entirely white. The guests were twelve young girls, all 
dressed in white and with powdered hair. The servants 
wore white liveries. 
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What Pris Did 


By Miss I. M. Andrews 
In Two Parts—II. 


After that day in Detroit, the trip, except for the stop 
at the “Soo,” where they all shot the rapids, was less 


eventful, and was spent in lounging about the boat, chat- 


ting, reading, and watching the rocky shores of Lake 
Superior. But no enjoyment was complete unless “ Grand- 
ma Way,” as they fell to calling her, shared it. It was 
surprising how many things she had found out on her lonely 


trip down, when the young folks had laughed at her, and | 
all, had fled to the arms of a soldierly-looking man who had 


the elders, absorbed in their own affairs, had barely known 
that she was on board. She had picked up from the sail- 
ors and the pilot every legend of the Apostle Islands, and 
recounted them with great relish to a circle of wide-eyed 


listeners; she knew how they took the log, and what all © 


the signals meant, and all about the men‘who lived in the 


little river houses in the Portage River; at her gentle — 


request, the captain put the crew through the fire drill and 
the process of lowering the lifeboats; she could tie as 


many knots as the sailors themselves ; and when, during a 


few moments’ stop &t Ashland, she addressed a sullen-look- 
ing Indian seller of trinkets in his own language, and 
called forth such a smile as no one would have believed 
his dark face capable of, Pris broke out : 

“Why, Grandma Way! it does seem as if you knew 


everything !” 


‘Dear me, dear me!” sighed the old lady, letting her — 


knitting fall from her busy hands, “there was no one but 
Indians in Minnesota when I first went there. I couldn’t 
help picking up their jargon.” 

‘‘ Didn’t you ever have any hair-breadth escapes?” asked 
Jack, eager for adventure. 

“‘ Indeed I did,” answered Mrs. Way. ‘‘ Thee remembers 
about the New Ulm massacre in 1862? Well, we lived 
near New Ulm at that very time, and, though the settlers 


in the country were all warned to betake themselves to the 


village, in some way I was overlooked. My husband and 
grown sons were South, and I was staying alone with my 
big dog, except for a neighbor’s boy who came night and 
morning to tend the stock. So I knew nothing of their 
approach till I saw the nearest farm-house on fire, and 


could almost hear them. I ran for the woods with Bruno, 


and was hidden there two days ; but I had to strangle my 


poor doggie with my garter, for the woods were full of In- — 


dians, and he barked so I feared he would betray me. Poor 
old fellow! When I dared creep back home the barn and 
outbuildings were in ashes and the stock all gone. The 
house was standing, but in such a state, my dears! 


and thrown about, and a large picture of my honored 
mother, hanging in the keeping-room, was pierced through 
and through with a great scalping-knife, which they had left 
tging there. Wehave the knife still in my son’s house.” 
“Oh, my heart, girls!’ exclaimed May, with crimson 
cheeks and shining eyes}; “did you ever hear anything so 
thrilling in your lives ?” 


‘**T do think,” said Josie, ‘‘ that it must be perfectly fas- 


cinating to be old and to have had experiences.”’ 


‘‘ Doesn’t thee think it’s better to be young and about 


to have them?” asked Mrs. Way, a little sadly. ‘‘ Most 
of us old folks would exchange places with thee, dearie.’”’ 
‘** I believe it pleased that Indian more to hear you speak 
to him in his own language than if you had bought every- 
thing he had,” said Sadie, remembering the smile on the 
swarthy face. ‘I don’t think anybody did buy anything but 
Pris. You can’t think how extravagant she’s been ever 


since we started, Grandma Way, buying something wher- 


ever we’ve stopped.” 


‘“* No, I haven’t,” said Pris, stoutly. ‘‘ Mother gave us 


some money to spend just exactly as we wanted to—didn’t 
she, Fred? And we've sent her something from every | 
place we’ve beenin. You don’t think that’s extravagant, do 
you, Grandma Way?” | | 
“IT think thee has a good mother, child,” said Mrs. Way, 
smiling. 
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is expecting us like everything. Oh, dear ! 
hours more on this dear old boat! 


said his mother, affectionately. 


couldn’t get away till last night. 
land_to surprise you. 


The 
furniture was chopped up, the feather beds ripped open 


_ boat among old and young, especially the latter. 


and her farewells to all were warm and cordial. 
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“ Yes’m,” went on Pris, gratefully ; “at Cleveland, you 
know, a picture of the Memorial, and at Detroit the Fort, 


and at the ‘Soo’ the Nyack in the lock, and a piece of 


copper from Hancock, and I just got this little agate glove. 


-buttoner because we didn’t have time to get anything in 


Marquette, and I’m afraid we won’t in Duluth, we're so 
late. Our train leaves at six to-night, and Fred says we 
won’t get in before half-past five. I hope we won’t miss it, 
Clifton is only twenty miles, you know, and my sister Lily 
Only a few 
Why, Grandma, what's 
the matter ?” 

For Mrs. Way had risen, and, to the amazement of them 


just stepped upon the hurricane-deck. — 

“* My dear boy!” she exclaimed, kissing him as if he 
were but ten years old. ‘Where did thee come from? 
— how does thee do? And, oh, how glad I am to see 

ee!” 

“I came on a few minutes ago at Ashland,” he answered, 
holding her off at arm’s length and looking at her tenderly, 


“and a pretty chase I’ve had to ferret you out! Who 


would have expected to find you on the hurricane-deck with 
the young fry, instead of in the cabin with the old folks!” 

“But thee doesn’t know what dear young fry they are,” 
‘Come and see them. 
This is my dear little girl, Priscilla Mayhew, and her 
brother Frederick; and these are Helen and John and 
Sarah and Mary and Josephine. We lost a dear boy, Sid- 
ney, at Marquette. And I’ll let thee get acquainted with 
them and find out their other names and all about them by 
thyself. But how did thee happen to come to Ashland?” 

‘“‘ Why, to tell the truth,” said Mr. Samuel Way, settling 


himself in his camp-chair and looking keenly around at the 


little group, “ I took the idea from your letters, though you 
didn’t say so, that you were lonesome and weren’t having 
a very good time, and I did my best to get down to Buffalo 
to come back with you and take you about myself. But 
business has been pretty brisk, and, do my prettiest, I 
So I just came to Ash- 
Now, ’fess up, little mother, that you 
have been lonesome.” | 

Helen and Josie and May exchanged conscience-stricken 
glances. Jack whittled vigorously, and Sadie pulled her 


_ pretty bang in a vicious way she had when anything dis 


turbed her. , 

“Not a bit,” said the old lady, forgivingly, ‘‘ or perhaps 
just a little bit at first ; but these good children made it up 
to me as soon as we began to get acquainted, and there 
are some charming mammas and aunties on board. Thee 
wouldn’t always have found me frolicking with the children; 
sometimes I sit and knit and nod with sober old bodies like 
myself. But the nicest times have been with these little 
companions, and thee doesn’t know how gay thy old 
mother’s been getting.” 

“ So, it seems,” answered Mr. Way, “ instead of finding 
a lonely old lady, with tears in her eyes, ready to welcome 
me, I meet a giddy person who is evidently the belle of the 
I believe 
it is well that I came on to keep a watchful eye over you.” 

The day passed swiftly, and only too soon they were 
assembled in the cabin to say good-by. Many had learned 
to feel the charm of the sweet old Quakeress by _- “ 

o the 


“ young fry” she was especially gracious, and many a little 


_ trinket that had been coveted as it lay in the shop-window 


by some frank young tongue found its way into the right 
hands. She kissed Fred and Pris good-by. And then 
she put her two hands on Pris’s shoulders, and, looking 
down into the clear gray eyes, said tenderly : ) 
“God bless thee, my dearie! Thee’s been kinder to 


_ me than thee knows. Thee’s made me think many a time 


of my mother’s favorite line from good Hannah More, 
‘The world needs not so much to be informed as to be 
reminded.’ Good-by, my dears. We shall meet up yonder. . 


“ Did you ever!” said Pris to Fred, as they were being 
whirled along on the cars toward Clifton. “ That’s just what 
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mother’s always saying—‘ The world needs not so much 
to be informed as to be reminded.’ Who is Hannah 
More, anyway? I don’t know a single thing about her 
but that; do you? 
either; did you? Oh, look, look! We're at the station ! 
There’s Lily and the baby and Bert and Ethel in the car- 
riage, and John looking for us! Oh, aren’t you glad we’re 


here | 
A Flower 


Translated by Alma Lazzari — 


‘What a fright! Look, mamma, what an ugly child!” 
I said, with a loud voice, which I had not yet learned to 
- modulate, pulling the sleeve of my mother’s cloak. Car- 
ried away by the strong impression received at the moment, 
without hesitation, thoughtlessly, I pointed to a small 
girl, all crooked, with a monstrous head on a wasted body, 
which gave her the aspect of a living caricature. My 


mother turned her head, and I saw her dear, serene face 


cloud over, while her gentle eyes became almost painfully 
sad. She took my hand and said, in an imperious way: 

‘Hush, child! do not offend her; she is an unfortunate 
little girl.” 

‘The gardens in their new, splendid spring beauty, with 
their sweet flowers and tender green grass, were invaded 
by a happy and gay crowd. Sweet young mothers with 
babies carried by the nurses, children of all ages like a 
swarm of butterflies, were lounging or playing about the 
fountain or near the little lake, where some of them were 
feeding the swans, who deigned in a majestic way to accept 
the bits of cake thrown by the chubby little hands. 
Dresses of all colors, scarlet, white, and light parasols of 
all kinds, and a happy chattering, made it all seem like 
a masquerade. People seemed to have no object in life 
except to amuse themselves. 

Next to the bench on which my mother was sitting, on 
the edge of the lawn, the deformed little dwarf had 
crouched. She was the one who had occasioned my excla- 
mation, and I was watching her with intense interest, 
ready to ask questions without end. She was very homely; 
one shoulder higher than the other, hardly any body, with 
thin little legs which seemed too frail to bear such a big 
head. But the eyes! such glorious eyes, looking out 
from a yellow face telling of the cruel sufferings of limit- 
less misery. She was knitting some fine little fancy article, 
and her bony hands worked with rapidity, adding stitch to 
stitch. From time to time she raised her head, watching 
intently the noisy children at their play, or gathering and 
gravely discussing the choice of a new game. Sometimes 
they would walk proudly by her in their rich clothes. 
She never smiled, never ceased working—a being utterly 


apart, excluded from everything tat pertained to happi- 


ness, 
Suddenly a circle of little girls surrounded her. Beauti- 
ful, handsomely dressed, they looked like fairies. With 
the cruel thoughtlessness of sp iled children, they burst 
into a peal of mocking laughter. I now understood my 
good mother’s pained countenance when I had spoken 
— for the unfortunate victim's eyes filled with big 
ears. 

“Hm! you come to the gardens to knit! Why don’t 
you stay at home?” said the boldest of these little tyrants. 

“ Bah! she is only a beggar!’ said another. “Look at 
her frock !” 

“ Beggars should be kept out of the gardens,” added 
the first speaker. | 
_ A deep glow covered the poor girl’s face, but she never 
Spoke. This made her tormentors bolder, and remarks and 
laughter became more ironical, and went like darts to 
wound the little sufferer. | 
_ My mother had met a friend, and had become absorbed 
iN Conversation, so that I centered all my attention on the 
cruel crowd. The anger rose in me to such a point that, 
taking a sudden resolution, I stepped between the unfor- 
tunate girl and the teasing children. | 
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** You are wicked !”’ I said, trembling at my own audac- 
ity. ‘Shame! shame on you! to treat any one like that! 
And she is a poor, unfortunate girl !” | 

They were my mother’s words, and I threw them defi- 
antly in their face, proudly forgetting how wicked I had 
been myself but a few minutes ago. : 

But my words were effective. I looked resolutely and 
severely at the culprits, who were a little younger than my- 
self, and, perhaps persuaded of the justice of my argu- 
ment, they ran away, and I saw them discussing the mat- 
ter at a safe distance. 

Having remained victor, I now awaited for my heroism 
the thanks due me. But no, notaword! She had wiped 
her tears, and was knitting faster and faster. Disgusted, 
I returned to my seat, thinking of ingratitude in general 
and my own goodness in particular. 

But soon I forgot all, for the goat carriage full of rosy 
babies passed by me, and changed the current of my 
thoughts. 

The sun was setting, giving a new, glowing light to the 
scene, and my mother, turning to me, spoke of going home, 
when suddenly I felt something thrown on my lap, and a 
sweet perfume reached me. It was a lovely flower. 

Raising my eyes, I sought the giver. No one was near, 
only a deformed little girl was hurrying out of view. 

Many years have passed since then. I have never met 
the little girl again. But among my memories I treasure 
a pressed flower, almost dust, which makes my heart pal- 
pitate with the purest of joys. I have never forgotten the 
lesson of that day. 


Here and Elsewhere 


An exhibition was given recently in the Drexel Building 
in New York of a new kind of car motor, the motive power 


_ of which is ammonia. 


One of the English pavilions at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion will be built entirely of the packing-boxes used to 
transport the exhibit to this country. 


Among the many beautiful things exhibited by the Jap- 
anese at Chicago will be an iron eagle that required five 
years’ laborto complete it. The maker caught two eagles. 
One he killed and stuffed, the other he kept alive; these 
were his models. There are three thousand feathers in 
this eagle, some of them cut so finely as to require a new 
tool for cutting each feather. The iron eagle weighs over 
one hundred and thirty pounds. 


The hatching of fish by hens is one of the industries of 
China. The spawn of the fish is placed inside of an egg- 
shell from which the contents have been blown. After 
the spawn has been forced into the empty shell—a most 
delicate operation—the eggs are placed under the hen. 
At the proper time the shells are broken in warmed water, 
in which the young fish hatch at once; they are kept in 
water perfectly pure until large enough to be put in the 
ponds with larger fish. The selling of the spawn is one 
of the commercial enterprises of the Chinese. 


The State Department at Washington and the repre- 
sentative of Sweden have exchanged ratified copies of the 
extradition treaty between the two countries. The copy 
presented by Sweden to the United States is said to be the 
handsomest and most valuable document in the archives 
of the State Department. The text of the treaty is printed 
on the finest parchment. The parchment is bound in 
leaves of heavy cardboard, covered with the richest of royal 


purple velvet, and lined with heavy watered silk. Each 


leaf is crossed by two bands of vari-colored ribbon. The 
seal of state is embossed over two cords of gilt, silver, red, 
and blue strands, and is inclosed in a silver case, on the 
face of which is a gold facsimile of the coat of arms of 
Sweden, engraved in high relief. The document is inclosed 
in a white birch-bark box, highly polished, and fastened 
with brass clasps. eo 
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Sunday Afternoon 
Whosoever Will 


By Lyman Abbott 


Whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely.— Rev. xxii., 17. 


This seems to include every one. But it does not. It 
excludes a great many persons—probably some in this 
congregation. ‘‘ Whosoever will, let him take the water of 
life freely.’ But suppose he does not will? ‘ Him that 
is athirst, let him come.” But suppose he is not thirsty ? 
There are a great many men in the world who are not 
conscious of any thirst; a great many men and women 
who do not will. | 

The Bible invitation turns on the human will. It invites 
every man that chooses, but there it stops. The Bible 
rests on the assumption that every man, if he enters into 
life, must enter into it by his own free choice. God takes 
no man by the shoulders and thrusts him into the way of 
life. Adam is put into Eden and left there to do right or 
wrong, as he chooses. Abraham is invited to leave the 
land of paganism and go out that he may search for God ; 
but he may stay in the land of paganism if he prefers. 
The Children of Israel are brought to the foot of Mount 
Sinai, but the very first thing that Moses does after he 
goes up into the Mount is to return and ask, Will you have 
God for your God or not? They are brought to the bor- 
der of the Promised Land, and again the question is sub- 
mitted to them, Will you follow the guidance of your God ? 
And they say, No. That settles it. They remain in the 
Wilderness. In all the subsequent history of Israel every- 
- thing depends on the will of the people. There are pagan 


deities, there is Jehovah. The people have their choice; . : é 
if they like to follow the pagan deities, they may—nothing There is a community, not a great way from Brooklyn, in 
which there are fifteen hundred or two thousand men who 
never get drunk, do not swear, do not steal, are not licen- 
tious, work steadily their eight hours a day, never strike, 


never join in a boycott. They are in Sing Sing. 


to prevent; if they like to follow Jehovah, they may. In 
the great period of Israel’s decadence Elijah summons the 
people to a great mass-meeting at the brook Kedron. He 
submits the question. There is Baal, there is Jehovah: 
choose which you will have; it depends upon you. All 
through the Gospel history is the same principle. Jesus 
Christ comes with invitations, but they are only invita- 
tions. He opens the door, but he allows men to come in 
or stay out, as they choose. He offers help, but he only 


offers it. You will scarcely find a single recorded miracle © 
- ful, not who speaks the truth, but who chooses to speak 


the truth. The man is honest, not who does not steal, 


which did not turn on the free will of the man. There is 
a blind man. Christ anoints his eyes with clay, and tells 
him to go wash in the pool of Siloam. As he goes, he 
sees. 
priest. As he goes, he is cleansed. He comes to the 
paralytic in the synagogue and he says, Stretch forth your 
hand, and the man in trying to stretch forth his paralyzed 
hand gets power. He says to the man lying on the bed, 
Rise, take up your bed and walk, and the man in endeav- 
oring to rise gets the gift that enables him to rise. Every- 
thing depends on the man’s free choice to take the gift, 
enter into the life, receive the promise. 


history of the Apostolic Church, the same principle. Paul 


goes into the synagogue, offers the water of life to the 
Jews ; they reject it; he says, Very well. He goes out of the 


Synagogue, preaches to the Gentiles. All the Gospel 
offers involve the same principle. ‘‘ Ho, every one that 


thirsteth, come ye to the waters, buy wine and buy milk 
But you must come. 


without money and without price.” 
The spring is here, but you must drink of it. ‘“ Turn ye, 
turn ye, for why will you die?’ But you must turn. It 
rests on you, after all. ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
me.” Ah! something for you to do. 
whether you wish to learn or not. You can take the edu- 
cation or you can leave it alone. ‘“ He will give eternal 
life unto all those who by patient continuance in well- 
doing seek for honor and immortality.” 
seek for it, if you like to live the animal life, the earthly 


life, if you are satisfied as you are, there is no gift. There 


cannot be. 


1893. Stenographically reported by Henry Winans, and revised by t 
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Industry is in the will and purpose. 


He touches the leper, and says to him, Go to the 


In the subsequent 


Learn of 
It depends on. 


But if you do not 


? Sermon preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, —_ 16, 
author. | 


6 May, 1893 


If salvation were what a great many people even in our 
day seem to imagine it to be, God might give it to men 
whether they wanted it or not. If it were getting into a 
beautiful city, with domes and palaces and pearly gates 


and golden streets, God could take the man and put him 
there and lock the gates and shut him in. 


If it were get- 
ting into a certain outward circumstance, God could put 
a man there whether he chose or not. Indeed, I do not 
know but he will. The theological world has lately been 
greatly stirred by an article published in one of the English 
reviews, entitled ‘‘ Happiness in Hell.”” The object of the 


article was to show that God would make men happy even 
in hell. 
that God will make every man as happy as he can make 


That is the doctrine of Emanuel Swedenborg, 


him. But men cannot be made happy by some one else, 
The happiness that comes from victory over temptation, 
from the free choice of righteousness, from the deliberate 


decision to be pure and true and just—that cannot be 


given, it can only be offered. ‘There are some things that 


_can be given, and there are some things that cannot be given. 


You cannot give education toa man. The policeman may | 
take the boy and put himin theschool-room. That will not 

educate him. The teacher must incite him to get an educa- 
tion; he may do it by fear with a rod, or by hope witha 
prize. But in some way, by punishment, or by prize, or 


by inspiration of ambition, the boy must be aroused to 
take hold of the work himself, or he wil] go out as much of 


a dunce as he came in. You cannot make a man virtuous 
against his will. You can take the boy off the street and put 
him in a reform school ; but if he prefers to remain vicious 
he will remain vicious. You can put him under such cir- 


cumstances that he may not do the vicious act to-day or 
to-morrow or the next day, but you cannot make him vir- 


tuous unless you can inspire within him a desire for virtue. 


Indus- 
They work, but they are not industrious. 
Temperate? No. 
They do not get drunk, but a good many of them will 
get drunk as soon as they get a chance. Virtue cannot 
be put into a man; it must be taken by the man. For 
virtue is the free choice of the will. A man is truth. 


trious? No. 


but who does not wish to steal. Virtue is the free 
choice of the will. There is, therefore, no way by which 
God Almighty can make a man virtuous against his will. 
Is not God omnipotent? What do you mean by omnipo- 
tence?. Do you mean, Cannot God make a man virtuous 
whether he wills to be virtuous or not? No! because vir- 
tuous is willing to be vittuous. That is virtue. If God 
could make a man virtuous despite himself, he would not 
be virtuous when he was made. Virtue is the free choice 


of righteousness, and the free revolt from that which is 
unrighteous. 
ness ;-God can surround a man with certain conditions that 
will help him to virtue; God can bring influences about 


God can confer a certain measure of happi- 


him that will take him away from vice ; but in the last an- 
alysis every man must choose for himself what shall be his 
life, because life is choice and choice is life. A man says, 
God put me here, I did not choose whether I would be born 
or not; and he determined whether I should come into life 
at this age or some other age, in this country or some other 
country ; and if there is a God, and he is a good God, I do 


‘not need to worry myself about the future, because he will 


take care of me. The man does not know what he is talking 
about. If care of you is clothes and house and land and 
external things, this may be true; but if manhood is the 
thing worth living for, if character is the thing worth living 
for, if to choose righteousness is to be righteous, the 
heavenly Father cannot choose it for you. All he ¢an do 
is to say, “ Whosoever will,” and then leave you to will. 
This is axiomatic—it seems almost a waste of time to bé 
saying these things with these ample illustrations—a04 
yet it is one of those axioms which seem to have bees 
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denied in philosophy and denied in practice. The Church 


and the State have over and over again tried to make 
men virtuous against their will. That is the root and 
ground of all religious persecution. This man shail be 
a righteous man; this man sfa// be a loyal man; this 
man shall believe the truth. It is the root of a great deal 
of more modern legislation. We will make a law that will 
take temptation out of life ; a law that will compel men tojbe 
good, to be temperate, to be pure. We will put the word 
God in our United States Constitution—then we shall be a 
reverent and religious people ; we will put prohibition in our 
State Constitution—then we shall be a temperate people. 
God never makes that mistake. The Church has made it; 
the State has made it; parents are making it continually: 


trying to compel instead of to persuade. We have 


power by law to prevent one from doing wrong to another ; 
we have power to regulate conduct ; we may even do 
something to help promote virtue. But in the last analysis 
_ every man, every woman, every child, must choose for 
himself what kind of a creature he will be, because the 
—_ of creature is made up by the choice and by nothing 
else. 

So the Bible comes with its message, and this is its 
message : “‘ Whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely. Whosoever is athirst, let him come.” It warns 
men of the danger of not coming. It entreats; it asks; 
it persuades ; it puts noble ideas before men, and attempts 
to stimulate them through their imagination ; it appeals to 
their self-respect, telling them they are the children of God ; 
it uses every kind of impulse and argument and persuasion 
to bring men to accept eternal life. But there it stops. 
There it must stop. For neither man, nor angel, nor arch- 
angel, nor Jesus Christ, nor God himself, can make a man 
righteous except as the man wills to be righteous. 

The Gospel, then, is just this: Are you dissatisfied with 
yourself? Do you want to be something other and better 
than you are? Have you a wish, a purpose, a desire to 
be a nobler, truer man? Then there is help for you. If 
not, then there is nothing to do except to wait until you do 
have such a purpose. Let me take this simple proposition 
to classify men, measuring them by this one simple standard. 

First, then, in the moral scale is the Pharisee. He may 
be in the Church, he may be outside the Church ; for the 


Pharisee is a man who is contented with himself. Hehas — 


no moral ideals; he has no dissatisfaction with the past; 
he has no aspiration for a nobler future; he lives from 
hand to mouth ; he lives from day to day. If he has any 
question to ask of the Christian, the question is, How will 
ithelp me? If I am a Christian man, will God help me in 
my business? If I am a Christian man, shall I get more 
honor, more pleasure, more satisfaction out of life? Some- 
times, I say, this Pharisee is in the Church. “Two men 
went up into the temple to pray; the one a Pharisee, and 
the other a publican. The Pharisee stood and prayed 
thus with himself : God, I thank thee that I am not as other 
mén are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this 
publican. I fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all 
that I possess.” Turn that into modern English and what 
does it mean? ‘JI am not an infidel, I am not an atheist, 
I am not an immoral man, I go regularly to church, and 
pretty regularly to the prayer-meeting, and I contribute to 
the support of the church. What more do you want?” That 
is a nineteenth-century Pharisee. He is found in every 
church, He is satisfied with his creed, satisfied with his 
service, satisfied with his church, satisfied with himself. 
His only prayer, if he makes a prayer, is, Thank God I am 
notas other men are! But he is oftener found outside the 
Church than in it. Hundreds, thousands of men in this 
city of Brooklyn are satisfied with themselves. It would 

very, very strange if such men and women were not in 
this congregation this morning. When the minister talks 
about remorse for the past, they do not know what it 
means, unless they read Shakespeare. When the minister 
talks about noble aspirations for the future, they#lo not 
understand what he means. They have not any concep- 
tion of a struggle with temptation. They are not bad 
folks, as people measure men ; they may be respectable, 
honest, kindly, even generous in certain ways, but they are 
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satisfied with themselves. Tennyson’s prayer never bub- 
bled up in their hearts and never came from their lips, 
‘O for a man to arise in me, That the man that I am 
may cease to be!’’ They do not know what it means. 
They are Pharisees. Above this Pharisee is the man who 
has some dissatisfaction for the past and some aspiration 
for the future, and does want to beabetter man. Perhaps 
some minister has touched some chord in his heart, and 
his soul has responded. Perhaps a mother, an aunt, a 
sainted grandmother, a Christian man in business, has 
compelled him to feel that his life does not stand well 
in the light of his own conscience when compared with 
this noble, self-sacrificing, unselfish, divine life that lies 
alongside of his. Perhaps some sudden sin has shaken 
him out of his self-satisfaction. Perhaps he has broken 
down just where he thought he was strong, yielded 
to some sudden temptation, and found he was weak when 
he did not know that he was weak. In some such way he 
has come into a dissatisfaction with himself and a desire — 
for something better and nobler. I want to read you 
another text of Scripture, and then turn that into modern 
English too. ‘ Jesus saith unto them, Verily I say unto 
you, That the publicans and the harlots go into the king- 
dom of God before you. For John came unto you in the 
way of righteousness, and ye believed him not: but the 
publicans and the harlots believed him: and ye, when ye 
had seen it, repented not afterward, that ye might believe 
him.” Mrs. Crane holds a service every Thursday night 
at the Bethel, where she talks the Gospel to forty or fifty 
tramps gathered out of the lodging-houses in the vicinity. 
If there is a Pharisee in this house, if there is a man who 


is satisfied with himself, if there is any one here who says, 


I have no dissatisfaction for the past, no great aspirations 
toward the future, no great wish to live a better life, verily 
I say unto you, Those lodging-house tramps go into the 
kingdom of heaven before you. The man who has been 
in the gutter and is ashamed of the smell of the gutter, 
the man who has been lecherous and is ashamed of it, the 
man who has any desire toward a better life or any hate of 
the life that is past, goes into the kingdom of God before the 
man who is satisfied with himself. This is just as true in 
the nineteenth century as it was in the first century. But 
aspiration is not enough ; dreaming is not doing, dreaming 
is not even wishing. The man has dreamed something 
better, the man has had some dissatisfaction with his past ; 
and now out of this dissatisfaction and out of this dream 
there comesa wish. He wishesto be a better man ; perhaps 
he even prays to be a better man; perhaps he even goes to 


a minister or friend and says, What can I do to bea better 


man? The life that now is awakened in him is more than 
an aspiration ; it is a definite desire. But desiring is not 
enough. Did you ever consider the cases in which Jesus 
Christ did not accept men, but rejected them? Did you 
ever consider the meaning of the story of the rich young 
ruler who came to Jesus in the way—running, so eager was 
he ; kneeling before him, so humble was he; saying, Good 
Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life ? so urgent 
was he; and yet, when riches were put before him on the 
one side and eternal life on the other, he could not give 
up the riches for the eternal life. He wished eternal life, 
but he did not choose it. A scribe came to Him and said, 
Lord, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest; and 
Christ said, The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests, but the Son of man hath not where to lay his 
head. Now will you follow me? So far as we know, he 
did not follow. Another came and said, I will follow thee 
after I have buried my father—that is, I will not follow 
now, but I will follow to-morow, next day, next week, next 
year, after I have done something else. That would not 
do. ‘ Whosoever will, let him come and take of the water 
of life freely.” Aye, if he will. If he is dissatisfied with 
the past, if he is desirous of something better in the future, 
and so desirous that he chooses it, and chooses it now, the 
doors are open to him. 

Last Sunday morning I preached a sermon on what I 
may Call the cry of humanity and the answer of the Christ, 
and I spoke to this congregation as though in all your 
hearts and lives there was some cry, as though there was 
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some burden borne, some battle fought, some hunger felt, 
some desire kindled. When I went out of the church, a 
young man said to me, ‘‘ What will you say to the young man 
who does not know anything about any cry of humanity ; 
to the young man who is living from day to day and from 
week to week satisfied with himself; who has no moral 
ideals; who does not know what you mean by being dissat- 
isfied with the past, or by a great moral conflict; good 
fellow, honest fellow, but he has not any desire to be an- 


other or a better man than he is—what will you say to 


him?” Oh, will you tell me what I can sayto him? He is 


here this morning: will you tell me what I can sayto him? 


I do not know that any minister can say anything to him. 
_I do not know but that the minister must wait until life has 
spoken to him; until some great sorrow has come and 
taken away a friend, or property, or prosperity ; until he 
is desponding; or until some great temptation has come 
and brought him into disrepute with his fellow-man, and 
awakened his conscience through shame; until some dis- 
cipline of life has come to him to teach him he is not the 
man that he ought to be. All that I can hope by this ser- 
mon to say to the young man who is satisfied with himself, 
or the young woman whois satisfied with herself—all I can 
hope to do is this—to drop into your heart this fundamental 
truth: God himself cannot save you from yourself; all he 
can do is to help save you. Think of it. And by and by, 


when the time comes that you do want to be another man, | 
and do want to lead another life, and do want to have a 


nobler future, and do want to be somebody worth being, 
then God grant that this sermon may drift back out of the 
past into your heart, and you may see that your life de- 


pends on your own choice. And, on the other hand, if 


there is any man or woman here who does want to be 
better, any man or woman who is carrying a burden in the 
present, or who is dissatisfied with the past, or is aspiring 
toward the future; in whom that prayer of Tennyson does 
rise ebullient in the heart and coming from the lips, “O 
for a man to arise in me, That the man that I am may cease 
to be !””—all the resources of God Almighty are pledged to 
you. You may pray for influence and never get it; you 
may pray for peace and never have it; you may pray for 
power and have it denied; you may pray for health and 


hungers and thirsts after righteousness, for he shall be filled. 


Some Specimen Proverbs’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


I think I cannot better help the student of the passage 
suggested for our study to-day than by transcribing from 
Dr. John Miller’s ‘*Commentary on the Proverbs” his 
translation of the verses recommended for our study. I 
do this without vouching for the accuracy of the transla- 
tion in all respects, but it will at least serve the purpose of 
suggestion to the student. 


(1) He that loves discipline loves knowledge: and he 
that hates reproof is brutish. 

(2) A good man draws out favor from Jehovah: but a 
man of mere intellect pronounces Him guilty. 

(3) A man shall not be set firm by wickedness: while 
the root of the righteous shall not be shaken. 

(4) A capable woman is her husband’s crown: and as 
rottenness in his bones is one that causes shame. 

(5s) The plans of the righteous are a judgment: the 
helmsmanships of the wicked are a deceit. ; 

(6) The words of the wicked are a lying-in-wait for 
blood : but the mouth of the upright shall deliver them. 

(7) Be there overthrow to the wicked, there is nothing 
of them left: but the house of the righteous shall stand. 

(8) In exact proportion to his shrewdness is a man ap- 
plauded : but a man of crooked sense is a subject of con- 
tempt. 

(9) A man that is little noticed, but is a servant to 
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himself, is better than he who sets himself up for something 


is without food. 


(10) The righteous takes thought for the life of his very 
beast: but the tender mercies of, the wicked are cruel. 
(11) He that works his own land shall be satisfied with 
= but he that follows after empty people is void of 
eart. | 
(12) The wicked longs for the prey of evil men: but the 
root of the righteous gives to others. | 
(13) In the transgression of the lips is an evil snare: 


~ but the righteous gets out of the strait. 


(14) With the earnings of the mouth of a man of the 
better sort, the good man will be satisfied : and the reward 
of the hands of a laboring man he will render to him. 

(15) The way of a fool is right in his own eyes: but he 
who listens to counsel is wise. 


It is not easy to write any reflections on these wise and 
terse sayings. To attempt to do this is but to beat out 
the gold nuggets into gold foil—the foil covers more space 
but is not of more value. How can one say so well what 
has been said in these maxims selected from the ancient | 
proverbs and mottoes of this wise people? The most that 
it is possible to do is to apply a few of them to current 
problems and events in our life of to-day—-social and per- 
sonal. For example: | | 

The first verse taken to heart will lead the wise man to 
care more for criticism than for praise ; and to welcome it 
for the lessons he can learn from it, whether it is kindly 
or unkindly, whether its words are those of an enemy or 
those of a friend. 

The second verse will give him a suspicion of all theodi- 
cies, all attempts to justify the ways of God to men; will 
be put by him alongside Pascal’s proverb, ‘‘ The heart has 
reasons of its own that the reason knows not of.” Love 


knows the ways of love, though the intellect cannot always 


explain them. 
From the third verse every soldier in the cause of right- 


-eousness against enthroned and established corruption and 
iniquity will take courage for a new charge, or patience 
for a long siege. 
_ render him a like service. 
usefulness and have them denied ; but Blessed is he that _ 


And the fifth and seventh verses will 


Every happy husband will say Amen to the fourth 


verse ; if he be wise as well as happy, he will occasionally 


say Amen loud enough for his wife to hear him. 

With the sixth and thirteenth verses he may profitably 
compare James’s Epistle, the third chapter. 

If he ponders the eighth verse for a little while, it will 


dawn upon him that there is no real shrewdness in crooked 


ways. 
The ninth verse will perhaps puzzle him at first ; but if 


he reflects, he will find food for reflection in the contrast 


between the man who is under his own self-control and 
the man who walks heedlessly because of the blindness 
of his self-conceit. With this verse he may compare verse 
fifteen. 

The tenth verse he will select as a motto for the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and will teach it 


as such to his own children. 


The eleventh verse has been frequently interpreted in 
our time by the bitter experiences of those who have 
accepted too unthinkingly the leadership of the “ walking 
delegate.” 

The twelfth verse is a warning against all the ways of 
covetousness ; and sorely needed in our gambling age. 

And verse fourteen may be put by the side of the saying 
of one of our American humorists: By the sweat of his 
brow shall man earn his daily bread; but some men 
sweat inside and some men sweat outside. 


Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings : May 15— 
Avoid it (Prov. iv, 14-19); May 16—Eve dallying with 
temptation (Gen. iii, 1-6); May 17—Standing in the 
way of sinners (Ps. i., 1-6); May 18—Hate evil-doers 
(Ps, xxvi., 3-6); May 19—Hate God’s enemies (Ps. cxxx'x,, 
19-24); May 20—Watch and pray (Matt. xxvi., 41) ; May 
21—Topic: Tarrying near temptation (Prov. xxiii., 39, 315 
Matt. xxvi., 41). Temperance meeting suggested. 
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The Religious World 


The English Nonconformist 
The Martyrdom Tercentenary papers are full of accounts of 

the tercentenary celebration of 
the martyrdom of Barrowe and Greenwood at Tyburn and of 
Penry at another place, in 1593. These three men are known 
as the “ Nonconformist martyrs.” In Elizabeth’s time they 
were put to death for loyalty to conscience and for insisting 
on their right to think for themselves in religious matters. The 
celebration of their martyrdom has been an event of great signifi- 
cance. A great throng of intelligent and earnest people on the 
6th of April met in Hyde Park, near the Marble Arch, which is 
located not far from where the Tyburn gallows stood. This 
gathering had been preceded by special services in the City 
Temple, where Dr. Parker had preached an eloquent and inspir- 
_ ing sermon, and where, in the evening of the same day, a public 
meeting was held which was addressed by eminent Nonconform- 
jsts. It is said that not less than twelve thousand people— 
many put the number much higher—gathered in the Park and 
_ jistened to addresses from Mr. T. E. Ellis, M.P.; Dr. John Clif- 
ford, the pre-eminent Baptist leader of London; the Rev. Hugh 
_ Price Hughes, the leader of the “ Forward Movement” among 
the Wesleyans; and the Revs. Peder Williams and C. Silvester 
Horne, Congregationalists. It is hard for us to appreciate the 
significance of such services. The English Dissenters feel that 
the battle for liberty is by no means won, and they have reason 
for their feeling, for they are regarded as schismatics by the 
Established Church, and socially ostracized. Even the “ Stand- 
ard,” one of the great London dailies, had the audacity to 
declare that, as Barrowe, Greenwood, and Penry were very 
_ extreme men, they were served right in being put to death, 
since they ought to have had more respect for the interests of 
the State and the feelings of its rulers. Dr. Parker’s sermon on 
the anniversary was one of the most brilliant that even he has 
ever preached. In his treatment of the sacraments he took 
radical ground, saying: ‘“‘ In my conception of the Church, any 
one of you can administer the Holy Supper ;” and he pictured 
a kind, sweet old mother sitting at the sacramental table and 
administering the elements, and added: “It would touch me 
with motherly influence, with a mysterious, inexplicable energy 
of love.” 


How it Looks to he “ Guardian,” the chief organ of the 
Established Church in London, devotes a 
: long editorial to the martyr celebrations. 
Its first point is decidedly favorable to the Nonconformists. It 
contrasts their celebration with that of the eight hundredth 
anniversary of the Cathedral at Winchester, which seems to 
have been, according to its statement, a splendid spectacle, color- 
less and useless, while the Hyde Park demonstration was in be- 
half of principles, and an emphatic and earnest reassertion of 
them. The editorial then proceeds to discuss what it considers 
to be the real point at issue in the disestablishment controversy, 
_ and declares that there would be little interest in the question 
if only the temporal interests of the Church were at stake. It 
_ declares, however, that the victory of the Nonconformists “ would 
mean the decadence of the religion of great masses of the 
nation, and the lapse of considerable parts into irreligion and 
practical heathenism.” Such astatement would not be indorsed 
by the Episcopal Church of the United States, which is as inde- 
pendent of the State as the Presbyterian or Congregational. 
On this side of the water it has been proven beyond further 
doubt that a State Church is not essential to the religion of the 
people. 


Churchmen 


There is before us the announcement of 
the Baptist anniversaries in England 
3 for the current year. They continue 
through eight days, and all the different departments of the work 
of the denomination are represented ; namely, Church Building, 
Young People’s Societies, the Bible and Tract Society’s Work, 
Foreign Missions, Temperance, and Woman's Work, both at 
home and abroad. Why should not similar plans be adopted 


| Baptist Anniversaries 
in England 
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here? As it is, in some of the denominations it is necessary 
to go from one side of the continent to the other in order to 
In England they are condensed into 
one week’s time, and located in one city. We venture to 
think this an immense improvement. Another feature which 
seems to be a long step toward practical Christian union is 
the fact that many persons from other denominations are 
invited to have a part in the proceedings. For instance, 
we notice that one of the Home Missionary sermons on the 
evening of the first day is to be preached by the Rev. George 
S. Barrett, a very eminent Congregationalist. At another ser- 
vice we notice addresses anneunced by Dr. A. T. Pierson, a Pres- 
byterian, and Miss Frances Willard, an American Methodist. 
The annual missionary sermon to young men is to be delivered 
by the Rev. J. M. Gibbon, a Congregationalist. One of the 
speakers of the Baptist Missionary Society at its annual meeting 
is Dr. Pentecost, now pastor of a Presbyterian church. If we 
were better acquainted with the names, doubtless we should find 
that still more denominations are represented. Why is not that 
a good plan to follow? Who could preach a more inspiring 
missionary sermon for the Presbyterians than Dr. Storrs? or 
who a more brilliant and instructive Home Missionary sermon 
for the Congregationalists than Bishop Hurst? And why should 
not Bishop Potter be invited to open some of the gatherings of 
other Churches than his own? In some such way the first steps 
toward practical Christian unity might well be taken. 


The extent to which the censorship 
The Turkish Censorship of the press is carried at Constanti- 

nople is almost beyond belief in a 
free country. Only a few weeks ago the restrictions placed 
upon the publication of the Bible in Turkey were made so op- 
pressive as to call forth an official remonstrance from the British - 
Ambassador. While liberty of religious teaching is guaranteed 
under several treaties and firmans, and while the Bible has been 
sanctioned as a book which may be circulated, it is frequently 
seized in the provinces, and the stock destroyed. The action 
which called forth the remonstrance of the British Ambassador 
is the declaration of the censorship that those passages which 
relate to the restoration of the Jews to Palestine should be 
omitted. They also say that the phrases “kingdom of heaven,’’ 
“of God,” or ‘‘ of Christ,” the words “Jew” and “ Hebrew,” 
must all be left out. The same objection is made to the phrase 
“according to. the law of the Hebrews,” since it is said that the 
Jews have no law of their own in the Ottoman Empire. In the 
same way the table of lessons used by the Sunday-School 
Unionjhas been changed. The lesson from St. Luke iv., 14-21, 
must be struck out because it speaks of the liberty of the 
Gospel, and the word “liberty” implies something offensive 
toward the existing Government. Again, Romans iv., 25, to the 
end is struck out because the nature of the charitable object is 
not clearly defined and shown not to conflict with the interests 
of the Ottoman Empire. St. Paul is speaking of a contribution 
for the poor in Jerusalem. Onsuch a text a dangerous discourse 
might be pronounced; let it therefore be suppressed! The 
British Ambassador has protested against all this, and a promise 
has been made that if his complaints are found to be justified by 
examination there shall be suitable redress. Nothing could 
better illustrate the need of foreign missionary work in Turkey 
than such puerilities as these on the part of the Turkish Govern- 
ment. 


After a visit of only three weeks in the 
United States, the Rev. Robert F. Hor- 
ton, the Lyman Beecher lecturer for the 
current year, has sailed on his return voyage for England. In 
many respects the lectures this year have been different from 
any that have preceded. Their manly spirituality has been 
For instance, no one could have heard 
the eighth lecture on “‘ The Personal Qualifications for the Min- 
istry ” without realizing how high is the ideal of Mr. Horton 
concerning what the preacher should be—a holy man, a godly 
man. The idea that God uses bad men for vehicles of his pure 
truth was utterly repudiated. The minister must be Christlike 
before he can preach Christ—“ A man’s sermons are only frag- 
ments of his manhood.” Some have felt that Mr. Horton’s 


The Lyman Beecher 
Lectures. 
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ideals were almost ascetic in their quality, but all have realized 
that they were genuiné, a part of the man himself, clothed with 
rare and almost unique beauty, and delivered with the earnest- 
ness of a prophet. To our mind, no influence and no presenta- 
tions of truth could:be more healthy than such as have found 
utterance in these lectures. Mr. Horton is a young man, full of 
intense sympathy with youth, no recluse in his life, one who 
lives near to humanity, a man who, without any ostentation, 
refuses all titles and distinctions, a man in fullest sympathy with 
modern thought, a critical scholar of no mean achievement, and 
yet, above all things, a humble, consecrated Christian who 
learns his chief lessons at the cross and strives ever to be a 
pupil of the Spirit. Such a man could not fail to leave behind 
him on the young theologians of Yale a profound spiritual im- 
pression. In their vital and pervasive spirituality we doubt if 
these lectures have been surpassed by any of Mr. Horton’s 
predecessors. His stay in the United States has been all too 
short, but his coming has added another strand to the cable 
which we hope will bind in enduring unity his nation and our 
own. He will be sure of a hearty welcome when he comes to 
our shores again, and his many friends will pray that his second 
coming may not be too long delayed. 


Another new association for Chris- 
tian work has made its appearancé. 
Its objects are briefly stated as fol- 


International 
Evangelistic Association 


lows: 


1. To encourage and promote evangelistic work everywhere, along approved 
‘lines and by approved men. 

2. To promote harmony and concerted action among all evangelistic agencies ; 
viz., between State associations and local committees, churches and evangel- 

ists, ministers and churches, missions, etc., etc. 

3. The organization of State or local associations similar to those in New 
England and Pennsylvania. 

4. To further these objects we have an examining committee, comprised of 
-well-known and representative pastors, by which all evangelists or other appli- 

-cants for work under our auspices must be examined and certified. 

5. Underthe auspices of this Association, allapproved and accredited evan. 
gelists who have complied with the rules of the Association may work in any 
part of the world, except in fields already covered by existing affiliated organiza- 
tions or associations yet to be formed under the direction of the International 
‘Committee. 

The reason for the organization of this Association is found ina 
few facts which are taken from the history of a similar society 
within the limits of New England. This latter organization has 
held evangelistic services for 435 weeks in 257 places, supplied 
through its ministerial department 2,537 pulpits, settled 106 pas- 
tors, and received the applications of 901 persons to labor under 
its auspices. This is given as the result of its first five years’ 
work. We judge from what we have heard that the real object 


of the Association is to utilize the services of Christian work- © 


ers who have had little opportunity for special training, but who 
have the desire and the natural ability to work among poorer 
churches and the neglected classes. The names of many well- 
known ministers and laymen are found on the International 
Committee and the Executive Committee. Without doubt there 
‘is an opportunity for doing good work along these lines. 
only regret in connection with this movement is the necessity of 
the organization of a new society. Organizations of various 
kinds are getting so numerous as to make it almost impossible 
to keep track of them. Thus unintentionally one often hinders 


another. We wish that such work could be accomplished through © | 
A Mount Holyoke in 


agencies already existing; if, however, that is impossible, we 
must have the new ones. When there is a nearer approach to 
vital church unity there will be less need of outside and com- 
paratively irresponsible agencies. Until that time comes the 
work must be done as best it may; and this Evangelistic Asso- 
-Ciation proposes to do a much-needed work. 


Hope Chapel, under the auspices 

-A City Missionary Church of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
| Church, of which Dr. Howard 

Crosby was so long pastor, and where he has been succeeded by 


the Rev. Dr. John R. Davies, occupies the old Dry Dock Savings | 
Bank in East Fourteenth Street, New York. The pastor, the 


Rev. John B. Devins, and his corps of workers from the Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, are doing a large and varied work 
‘in avery needy district. In addition to the English services 


others are held regularly in which the German and Bohemian 
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languages alone are used. Hope Chapel's doors are open every 
day in the year. There are some seven hundred families under 
its care, and it is in what is practically a foreign country, 
Among the interesting ‘features we notice the Fidelity Club, 
which has classes in sewing and music drill ; the Sewing-School ; 
and the co-operation of two of the students of Union Theological 
Seminary who put into practical use, under Mr. Devins, that 
which they theoretically study in the Seminary. Many of the 
places described by Mr. Riis in his book “ How the Other Half 


Lives ” are in this vicinity. The wife of Mr. Devins was at one 
time a missionary in Africa, but it is doubtful if even in the 


Dark Continent she ever had on her hands more serious problems 
than she finds on the East Side in New York. More and more 
the city missions are becoming practically what are known as 
institutional churches, and the cry from Hope Chapel is for more 
visitors, for a gymnasium, a cooking-school, a kindergarten, and 
a day nursery. In the near future means for attracting to the 
churches those who are not now interested will be recognized as __ 


quite as important as the means used for holding and improving 


them after they have once been induced to come. = It is encour. 
aging to find day nurseries and cooking-schools recognized as of 
at least not less value for reaching non-church-goers than quar- © 
tette choirs, chimes of bells, and multiple organs. 


| Public attention will be called anew to this 
Berea College unique institution in connection with the inau- 

guration at the approaching Commencement of 
its new President, the Rev. William Goodell Frost, Ph.D., late 
of Oberlin College. The story of the origin of Berea—founded 
by anti-slavery Kentuckians before the war, running the gauntlet 
of mobs and persecutions, and always and consistently standing 
for liberty, equality, fraternity —will bear a frequent repetition. 
It early attracted the attention of leading anti-slavery men in 
the North, and has received large contributions from men like 
R. R. Graves, H. B. Claflin, S. V. White, and Roswell Smith. 
Under the wise administration of President Fairchild it has 
conciliated opposition without compromising its principles, 
and has laid broad foundations, exerting a leavening influence 
in both the mountain and the “blue grass” region of the in- 
terior. Its peculiar history and favorable location have enabled 
it to do what no other school in America has done—to secure a 
free and large attendance of both white and colored students, 
and this on Southern soil. “Personal worth the sole criterion 
of merit” is a principle worth contending for, and Berea is 
steadily pushing this principle, almost without antagonism. As — 
President Frost says, ‘“‘ At Berea we no longer assert the brother- 
hood of man—we assume it.” George W. Cable on a recent 
visit remarked that Berea gave the best exhibition of millennial 
principles that he had ever seen. Another millennial idea has 
been the hearty co operation of Christians of different denomina. 
tions in supporting the school. President Frost is of Puritan 
stock, and thoroughly imbued with the spirit which was in the 
founders of Berea. He is an experienced educator, and has 
recently spent some time in visiting educational institutions in 
Germany and England. While Berea is distinctively a mission- 
ary school, it is drawing a good and increasing number of stu- 
dents from north of the Ohio River. 


A beautiful illustration of the influence 
of example is afforded by the Huguenot 
Seminary at Wellington, Cape Colony, 
South Africa. In response to an appeal from the Rev. Andrew 
Murray, of Wellington, who had been reading the life of Mary 
Lyon, for some one to come to Cape Colony and start an insti- 
tution which should do for that region what Mount Holyoke had 
done for New England, Miss Anna E. Bliss, of Amherst, Mass. 
and Miss Abbie Ferguson, of New Haven, Conn., about nineteea 
years ago went to South Africa and started the Huguenot Seml- 
nary. The institution seems to have had wonderful prosperity: 
It has now a Faculty numbering about twenty members, has 
trained more than a thousand young women, and sent out many 
missionaries. The most prominent religious influence in the 
school has been the Dutch Reformed, and yet it is in the hands of 
“a practically undenominational and self-perpetuating Board of 
Trustees.” One of the buildings of the Seminary is ow 
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Hall, the gift of Mr. E. A. Goodnow, of Worcester, Mass. 
Like all new institutions and most old ones, this Seminary is in 
urgent need of larger endowments, and Miss Anna E. Bliss, one 
of the Principals, is now in this country, we presume to secure 
assistance. Her address is West New Brighton, Staten Island. 
But we have not called attention to this Seminary for the pur- 
pose of advertising its needs, but rather to show how the Chris- 
tian principles of New England, which always go hand in hand 
with liberal education, have already gone around the globe and 
helped to mold the civilization of still newer States. Mary 
Lyon died long ago, but new Mount Holyokes, rising in many 
lands, bear witness to the enduring vitality of her influence. 


In a recent number of The Chris- 
The Y.M.C.A.in Japan tian Union we gave an account of 

the good work being done by the 
Y. M. C. A. in Tokio, Japan. A letter has just been received 
by us which we print entire, omitting simply the writer’s name: 


On page 775 of The Christian Union for April 22, 1893, there is an account of 
the good work being done by the Y. M. C. A. in Tokio, Japan. A gentleman 
to whom I read this says that he will be one of the fifteen persons to give $100 
each in order to raise the $1,500 required to erect the building asked for. If 
you think this can be done, please mention it in your paper, using no name. 

Yours sincerely, 


The gentleman from whom our information was derived is a 
prominent Christian man and a member of a Baptist church in 
New York—a man whom we believe is to be implicitly trusted. 
If there are others who desire to have a part in this work, it will 
give us pleasure to be the means of transmission ; and it would 
be a great joy also to know that The Christian Union had been 
able to provide a building for so worthy and promising a work. 


* 


Gleanings 


—The Rev. C. L. Eberhardt, President of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Saginaw, Mich., and presiding officer of 
the Synod of Michigan, died on April 27, aged sixty-two. 

—The Faculty of Amherst College have announced that they 
have decided to continue the present system of compulsory at- 
tendance at religious services, including church attendance. 

—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is making an album of photographs 
of woman ministers for the Columbian World’s Fair. She de- 
sires to receive such photographs from all quarters, at the 
address 241 Beacon Street, Boston. 

—The High Church party in the Massachusetts diocese, at a 
conference held last week Thursday, commended the name of 
William Hobart Hare, Missionary Bishop of South Dakota, for 
election as Bishop. 

—The Rev. William Lawrence, S.T.D., Dean of the Episco- 
pal Theological School at Cambridge, was nominated on Friday 
of last week by the Broad Churchmen of the Episcopal Church 
for the bishopric of Massachusetts. The meeting was attended 
by nearly sixty clergymen and laymen. 

—The American Institute of Christian Philosophy, which has 
now been before the public for ten years, will hold its Summer 
School at Staten Island in July. It is hoped that Dr. C. F. 
_ Deems, its President, will be able to preside at some of the ses- 

sions, 

_—“ Figures do not tell everything,” says a writer in the “ Mis- 
Sionary Herald,” “ but they do tell this: that the Chinese Chris- 
tans in America give more than American Christians.” The 
figures to which he refers are these: With a membership of 161 
in the various churches of California, the Chinese have raised 
during the past year $6,299.40 for all benevolences, or $39.07 
for each member. 

—The fourth biennial Convention of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations met at Toronto last week. Nearly four 
hundred delegates from all parts of the United States and Can- 
ada were present. Addresses were on the programme from Dr. 
Thomas C. Hall, Professor Graham Taylor, Dr. James H. 
Brooks, L. D. Vishardt, Secretary of the International Commit- 
tee of Young Men’s Christian Associations, and from many prac- 
tical workers. 

_ —By the will of the late Mrs. Frances D. Perry, widow of 
the former President of the Southport (Conn.) National Bank, 
$200,000 is distributed. The Southport Methodist and Congre- 
ational churches each get $10,000, Trinity Episcopal Church 
$10,000 in cash and $24,000 as a fund the interest of which is 
to be used for charitable purposes. The remainder is divided 
among relatives. 

—The fifteenth Church Congress of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States will be held in New York City on 
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November 14-17, under the presidency of Bishop Potter. The 
list of writers and speakers who have accepted invitations to 
address the Congress includes Bishop Randolph, Bishop Jack- 
son, and other members of the episcopate, and many prominent 
members of the clergy. 

—The Rev. Dr. Arthur E. Main, who has just accepted the 
presidency of Alfred University, Alfred Center, N. Y., is a grad- 
uate of the University of Rochester in the class of 1869, being 
one class ahead there of President Gates,of Amherst. For 
several years he has been pastor of a church at Ashaway, R. I. 
Alfred University is the oldest and strongest of the two colleges. 
supported by the Seventh-Day Baptists in this country. 

—The Rev. Theodore A. Eaton, D.D., died on Saturday last 
in this city. He was rector emeritus of St. Clement’s Church, 
having been called to the pastorate of that body in 1850 to suc- 
ceed the Rev. Dr. C.S. Henry. Hewas born in Boston on 
August 3, 1821, and was educated at St. Paul’s College on Long 
Island and the General Theological Seminary. He was ordained 
a priest by Bishop Doane at Newark in 1849, and first served 
as assistant in Grace Church. | 

—The sixty-eighth annual meeting of the American Tract So- 
ciety will be held in the lecture-room of the Madison Square 
Presbyterian Church, corner of East Twenty-fourth Street and 
Madison Avenue, on Wednesday, May Io, 1893, at 10 o’clock 


' A.M. The report of the year’s work will be presented by the 


Secretaries. Brief addresses will be made by foreign mission- 
aries and others, and the Board of Managers and Committees 
will be chosen for the ensuing year. On Sunday morning, May 
14, at II A.M., the anniversary sermon will be preached by the 
Rev. Samuel H. Virgin, D.D., in the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, corner of Madison Avenue and One Hundred and 


' Twenty-first Street, New York. 


—The University Congregational Church of Chicago, located 
at the corner of Madison Avenue and Fifty-sixth Street, within 
four blocks of the Fifty-seventh Street entrance to the World’s 
Columbian Exposition (the Rev. N. I. Rubinkam, pastor), an- 
nounces that it will make its chapel a Congregational headquar- 
ters during the World’s Fair season. The rooms of the chapel 
will be open to visitors during the World’s Fair, as a meeting- 
place for friends, for resting, writing, etc. Mail may be ad- 
dressed in care of the University Congregational Church. Some 
one will be in attendance daily from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M., to make 
visitors comfortable, and also to furnish information in regard 
to lodging, meals, and points of interest connected with the Ex- 
position or the city. | 

Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 

—G. Bailey, of New Haven, Conn., accepts a call to West Avon. 

—Stephen G. Emerson, of Claremont, Cal., accepts a call to Moreno. 

—C. W. Morrow, of Danbury, Conn., has been called to the Second Church of 
Norwich, Conn. 

—Ellsworth Bonfils hasiresigned from the pastorate of Christ Church, Mount 
Hope, New York City, to take effect on or before September 1. 

—F. T. Rouse was installed as pastor of the church in Plantsville, Conn., on 
April 26. 

—W. C. Gordon, of Anderson, Ind., has resigned. 

—F. A. Poole accepts a call to Sanford, Me. 

—Peter McQueen, of Brownsville, N. Y., has become pastor of the Day 
Street Church, West Somerville, Mass. 

—A. H. Todd, of Shirley Village, Mass., has received a call to the Bethany 
Church of Worcester. 

—D. W. Teller, of the First Church of Owego, N. Y., has received a call 
from the First Church of Fredonia. 

—F. E. Jenkins was installed as pastor of the church in Palmer, Mass., on 
April 19. 

—D. F. Harris, of Marietta, O., accepts a call to become associate pastor of 
the First Church of Columbus. 

—Joel Harper, of Chicago, is to be assistant pastor in the Grand Avenue 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 
_—B. F. Boller was installed as pastor of the- Edwards Church, Davenport, 
Ia., on April 19. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—Arthur Mitchell, Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions, died at Sara- 
toga, N. Y., on April 28, at the age of fifty-eight. 

—John Gray, of Windsor, Ontario, accepts a call to the First Church of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

—G. M. Tourtellot accepts a call to Dows, Ia. 

—E. L. Warren, of Clifton, O., has resigned. 

—G. D. Lindsay accepts a call from the South Church of Galena, IIL 

—George Mylne accepts a call to the Westminster Church of Syracuse, N. Y. 

OTHER CHURCHES 
—Oakman S. Stearns, Professor of Old Testament Interpretation in the Bap- 


-tist Seminary at Newton Center, Mass., died in that town on April 20, at the 


age of seventy-five. 

—T. O. Lowe, of the Presbyterian church in Avondale, O., has received a call 
from the Dutch Reformed Church of New Brighton, Staten Island. 

—E. T. Perkins has resigned the ipastorate of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), 
Louisville, Ky. 

—Preston Barr, of Battle Creek, Mich., is to become rector of St. Luke’s 
Church (P. E.), Tacoma, Wash. 

—A.S. Ashley is to be rector of the new All Saints’ Church (P. E.), Meriden, 
Conn. 
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Books and Authors 


Lang’s “* Homer and the Epic”? 


Mr. Andrew Lang’s sonnet on Homeric Unity is perhaps 
his finest poem. In “ Homer and the Epic” he maintains 
the same thesis in prose. After a chapter of general intro- 
duction he gives a full summary of the famous theory put 
forth by Wolf nearly a hundred years ago. According to 
Wolf, who, after the manner of other discoverers, had 
been anticipated to some extent by various ancient and 
modern scholars, writing was not employed for literary 
purposes when the Homeric songs first appeared, and for 
centuries these were remembered and recited by minstrels 
called rhapsodes. The rhapsodes, poets on their own 
hook, added, subtracted, and changed at their will. Inthe 
sixth century BC., Pisistratus of Athens had the scattered 
lays written down and arranged. Various interpolations 
and corruptions were made by later copyists. Finally 
Aristarchus and other critics of the Alexandrian school 
(after 200 BC.) settled the text. Mr. Lang, following Volk- 
mann’s criticism of the Wolfian hypothesis, argues from 
the existence of some form of writing, picture or hierogly- 
phic, among other races, and the use of various writing 
materials, such as skins, potsherds, lead, leaves, stones, and 
so on, that a people as quick and intelligent as the Greeks 
would not long be without the means of writing. More- 
over, there is a Greek inscription in Egypt at least as old 
as 590 B.C. written from left to right, and containing three 
more letters than the Phcenician alphabet. A good deal 
of time must have been required before this stage of culture 
was reached. Even if there was no reading public, a poet 
might commit his poem to manuscript, as the French /rou- 
veres did, as a prompt-book and memory-refresher, or for 
the purpose of selling the right to recite that poem to 
minstrels. Mr. Lang thinks writing in Greece may go 
back to 950 BC. 

All that the opponents of Wolf’s theory can do in 
this regard, of course, is to negative his hypothesis. 
The affirmative, that writing was used in very early times 
in Greece for literary purposes, cannot be proven. As 
Wolf does not deny that Homer could write, but that 
Homer was in the habit of writing, to prove the exist- 
ence of writing, if it could be proved, seems to us 
not fatal. As recitation must have been the main way of 
communicating the Homeric poems whether there was a 
written text or not, we may say, if the bull be allowed, that 
in its essential part the Wolfian theory stands up when it 
is knocked down. It is true that Mr. Lang thinks that the 
breaking down, now generally admitted, of Wolf’s theory 
of a collection and recension of the Homeric poems by 
Pisistratus is not only deadly to Wolf’s whole theory, but 
to the whole race of separatists. ‘If,’ says Mr. Lang, 
‘separatist scholars reject his [Wolf’s] theory as a myth 
without basis in evidence, how do they account for the 
present existence of Iliad and Odyssey? If Pisistratus 
and his friends did not give unity to scattered lays, who 
did, and when, and where?” We suppose that the answer of 
the separatists would be that Iliad and Odyssey “ growed.” 
When and where no man knows. By what man or men writ- 
ten no man knows. Homer was a name to antiquity, which 
knew no more about him than the moderns know. Many 
poems were attributed to him which it is not supposed 
that he wrote, provided he ever existed. As all sorts 
of magic myths and fairy tales gathered about the legend 
of Odysseus, so, for all we know, Homer, like Linus, like 
Orpheus, may be merely the nucleus of a corona of song, 
the mythical singer of myths of gods and men. Take the 
text of the works attributed to him, as it stands, with inter- 
polations, inconsistencies, corruptions, confusions, as Mr. 
Lang admits. There isa text, the essential parts of which 
we may suppose to be anywhere from, say, 2,500 years old 
upward. What do we know about the origin of the text? 
Even if the bright-eyed goddess Athene brought it down 
from Olympus, it might have been well battered before it 


1 Homer and the Ep~ic. By Andrew Lang. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. $2.50. 
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became a sacred book. Mr. Lang’s remarks on the diff. 
culty of making alterations in the Homeric poems in the 
historical period of Greece are full of his usual acuteness. 
but in the cloudy foretime between the days “ when Simois 
and Scamander went to war with gods and heroes long 
ago,” and the first historical reference to a text of the Ho- © 
meric poems, where were they? Somebody, or various 
bodies, must have made a text. Or was Homer his own 
Pisistratus ? 
The main part of Mr. Lang’s book is taken up with a 
minute analysis of Iliad and Odyssey, book by book. For 
pure joy of argument, and as a specimen of ingenuity in 
evading difficulties, clearness in picking out the fallacies 
of the enemy, and wit that never interferes with the close- 
ness of the reasoning, these chapters will be a delight to 
everybody who has any interest in the interminable 
Homeric question. He has great sport with some of the 
German critics, and especially with the illustrious Wil- 
amowitz Moellendorff. Mr. Lang is extremely conserva- 
tive—much more so, we think, than most English Homeric 
scholars. He gives up the A‘neas episode in Book 


XX. of the Iliad, the latter part of the funeral games, 


thinks that Book X. “may be a separate composition,” 
and admits that Books XI.—-XVI. “ have not improbably 
suffered somewhat in the course of the ages.” He will 
not deny the authenticity of Books XXIII., XXIV,, on 
account of “the presence of Odyssean style and phrase.” 
With these deductions he accepts the Iliad “ as one epic 
by one hand.” There are doubts about part of Book XI. 
of the Odyssey, and about Books XXIII. and XXIV,, but | 
he believes that the Odyssey, too, is one epic by one hand, 
and that the same hand that composed the Iliad. He can- 
not believe in a “crowd” of great poets, any more than 
Mr. Matthew Arnold could. But “crowd” is a little bit 
exaggerated. Is it any harder to believe that the Odyssey, 
with certain differences of language, of religion, of morals, 
and its wide range of magic, is the work of a different 
author? We are easily the dupe of the conventional epic 
language, which seems so fresh and simple, though much 
of it is iron-clad epithet, so to speak, a response to the 
necessities of hexameter. Parts of the Iliad are dreadfully 
tedious, especially the fighting which is not single com- 
bat between heroes of the first rank. The Telemachus 
part of the Odyssey is mostly tedious, too. This mere 
occasional dullness, as striking an average, might be 
thought to corroborate the theory of a single author- 
ship. Leaving the Odyssey aside, it seems to us that 
the unity of the Iliad, so far as action goes, is one 
of those commonplaces that isn’t so. Admitting the 
unity of authorship, if the object of the author was to 
sing the wrath of Achilles, he attained that object only 
after many divagations and the addition of many episodes 
interrupting, delaying, or not contributing to the main ac- 
tion. Thus, together with the Story of Achilles we have 
the Prowess of Idomeneus, the Duel between Ajax and 
Hector, the Making of the Shield, the Tale of Bellerophon, 
and so on. Still, why should a poet be held to his pro- 
gramme? Why should the prologue of the Iliad be in- 
sisted upon so much by the critics? Why should we com- 
plain if a poet gives more than he promised? On the 
other hand, we find in Mr. Lang’s chapter on the Cyclic 
poets, whose works, with the Iliad and Odyssey, are said 
to have made up a consecutive poetical chronicle from the 
beginning of the world to the death of Odysseus, some re- 
marks which a separatist might turn against him. Thus 
the poet of the Cypria “leaves the main thread of action 
with no obvious reason.” This is just what ‘“ Homer 
does in the Iliad repeatedly. “In their places in the Cycle, 
the other epics . . . were curtailed and dovetailed into 
each other as the framers of the Cycle chanced to prefer 
the version of one or another minstrel.” Why may 00 
this same dovetailing process have been applied to the 
Homeric poems? 

_ Mr. Lang has a very interesting chapter on Homer and 
archeology. As the archeologists are only a thousand 
years apart in dating the Mycene “ finds,” archzology 
must be taken with a Syracuse of salt. With an account 


of the Song of Roland, the Nibelungenlied, the Northern 
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lays, the Volsunga Saga, and the Finnish collection 
called the Kalewala (the promised comparison with 
Beowulf is missing), Mr. Lang ends a noteworthy book. 
The soundness and breadth of its scholarship and the 
clearness of its reasoning are enhanced by the graces of 
literary workmanship. Of the Homeric question there is 
noend. It will be decided, to quote the well-worn phrase 
of Eratosthenes, ‘ when we know the name of the cobbler 
who stitched the bag of AZolus.” Ah, if our respected 
friends the Herr Professors could have but a hundredth of 
Mr. Lang’s style! If they could be made to write in French 
_but this would precipitate another Franco-German war ! 


Novels and Tales 


In all fiction it would be hard to find a more striking contrast 
than that between those stirring tales of love and war in olden 
times by Henry Sienkiewicz, which Mr. Curtin’s admirable 
translation has made familiar under the titles “ With Fire and 
Sword’ and “ The Deluge,” and the same author’s Without 
Dogma This last is intensely modern, not only in subject, but 
in its philosophy of fiction. The author himself refers to the 
hero of his book as a Polish Hamlet, but he is more self-centered 
than Hamlet, and quite as much given to introspection and 
refining on motives. His problems are really not moral, but 
personal and temperamental. Agnostic and dilettante, he has 
no creed and no principle of action. With natural endowments 
of an unusual kind, he has no governing motive in life, and all 
his thoughts have a morbid tinge. The finest literary art is 
employed to place this self-tormented spirit in contrast to that 
of the simple, open-minded, and pure Aniela. There is little 
action to the story, but of keen, close analysis of character and 
thought there is abundance. Intellectually the novel is a mas. 
terpiece; but for the readers who look for variety of incident or 
mere entertainment the whole is pitched too much on one key, 
and held too closely to one psychological problem. We miss 
the genial and boisterous humor of the historical novels, though 
there is often a brilliant flash of wit in a phrase or a simile. 
The translation by Iza Young is smooth and even. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston.) 

It is inevitable that one should compare Mr. S. R. Crockett’s 
stories, A Stickit Minister and Some Common Men, with Mr. 
Barrie’s work. They are written about the same homely, 
“canny ” Scotch folks, and they strike, like Mr. Barrie’s tales, 
both the humorous and the pathetic keys, gliding easily from 
one to the other. There is no slightest sign of imitation, how- 
ever. Though dealing with a subject that Mr. Barrie has made 
peculiarly his, Mr. Crockett produces his own effects in his own 
way. Each tale has its little character-sketch or original inci- 
dent or odd happening transcribed from life: the fun is quiet 
and almost shy ; the pathos is honest and unstrained. Most of 
the stories are about ministers, and they were originally printed 
in a religious paper. They deserve a very wide reading. We 
mistake greatly if the author be not heard from again. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York.) 

Mr. Justin McCarthy’s Zhe Dictator brings into London 
drawing-rooms the deposed ruler of a South American country— 
aman of a noble type of character, sincere in his patriotism 
and in his intent to make for “ Gloria ” (as the imaginary nation 
is called) a strong, honest, and just government. His dealings 
with English statesmen, his winning the love of an English girl 
of a high type, his success in thwarting the murderous plots of 


his enemies, and his final return to power in “ Gloria,” make up. 


4 story which is interesting though in no sense great. Its plan 
gives Mr. McCarthy a chance to show his intimate knowledge 
of political and diplomatic life, and it is probable that some of 
the characters are composite portraits made up of traits of liv- 

ing celebrities. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 
: The Odd Women, by George Gissing, at times attracts and at 
rte repels, There is a powerful presentation of the social 
clplessness of the women who are thrown upon the world with- 
Out the training that makes self-support possible. There are 
reasonable hints at the true solution of the problem. There is 
sr character-sketching of a vigorous kind. Thereis a sound 
sa ri in the following out of cause and effect. On the other 
a , the Story becomes unpleasant toward the end, and is far 
ny sep In its scenes of passion. Both Monica and Rhoda 
i : l-conceived types. Wecould wish better fates for both 

ae (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 7 

fs — F rench, who is better known as “ Octave Thanet,” has, 
mh old, furnished to the last year’s magazine literature its very 
wae freshest, and most wholesome element as regards short 
a * Those now collected under the title Stories of a West- 
own represent the author at her best. They have a thread 
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of common interest in the relations of their characters to one 


another and to the typical Western town. The entire freedom 
from artificiality, overwrought sentiment, or psychological sub- 
tlety that marks these tales is as refreshing as a breeze from a 
Western prairie. They have the genuine ring of honest purpose, 
natural humor, and truth to life. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. 

Th. Voodoo Tales collected by Mary A. Owen from the ne- 
groes of the Southwest will form an addition of value to negro 
folk-lore. They deal mainly with animal myths, magic incanta- 
tions, and voodoo beliefs, and often have their parallels in the 
folk-lore and fairy tales of other peoples. They are modeled in 
some points after the “ Uncle Remus” stories, but the dialect 
is less unctuous and easy than is that of Mr. Harris. Mr. C.G. 
Leland furnishes an interesting introduction. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) 

Mr. B. L. Farjeon’s Something Occurred is an attempt at 
jocose imaginative writing. As Mr. Farjeon is very far from 
being an idealist, he flounders about in his new element like a 
fish out of water. In pictures of lower-class English life this 
author has heretofore done some highly creditable work, but he 
should keep his would-be Pegasus to the ground. What is 
meant to be fanciful and airy is, in fact, clumsy and dull. (George 
Routledge & Sons, New York.) 


A Short History of the Engitsh People. By J. R. Green, 
M.A. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. Green and 
Miss Kate Norgate. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) It is 
high praise to say of this illustrated edition that it is not only 
conceived but executed in the same spirit as the original edition ; 
but the praise is fully deserved. Literary biography affords few 
more romantic narratives than the life of J. R. Green, whose ill- 
ness, laying him aside from his pastoral work, he seized upon as 
affording a “ leisure ” for the accomplishment of what had been 
a dream, and for which, both consciously and unconsciously, he 
had been making preparation for twenty years. That dream 
was the preparation of a history of the English people, as dis- 
tinguished from a history of English kings and ecclesiastics. 
How this dream was realized, and how out of the “ Short His- 
tory of the English People ” there grew the enlarged History in 
four volumes, need not be recounted here. “It had been a 
favorite wish of my husband’s,” says his wife, “to see English 
history interpreted and illustrated by pictures which should tell 
us how men and things appeared to the lookers-on of their own 
day, and how contemporary observers aimed at representing 
them.” In this work, the first volume of which lies on our 
table, Mrs. Green has carried out this her husband’s wish. And 
it is evident that, as she has spared no pains, so the publishers 


have spared no expense, to realize that wish fully. To describe 


the result would require the quotation of a considerable portion 
of the preface. It must suffice to say that Mrs. Green appears 
to us to have fully possessed herself of her husband’s ideal and 
to have fully achieved what he desired. The pictures are taken 
from a large variety of sources; they illustrate the history of 
English art as well as the history of English life. As we 
turn over these pages at hazard we come upon old English 
spoons and forks (fifth century), old English necklaces (sixth 
century), King and Minister doing justice at a gate (eleventh 
century), William the Conqueror sailing in his fleet (eleventh 
century); ancient calendar, illustrating agricultural operations, 
etc., for each month in the year (eleventh century); loom 
(twelfth century), old English bed, old English chariot, building, 
digging, ancient missals (printed in colors), various phases of 
art and architecture, etc., etc. The life of the people, social, 
industrial, esthetic, religious, is presented to the eye. Knight’s 
*“ London” is the only work we remember at all analogous to 
this work, and that, as we recall it, neither covers so wide a field 
nor is the product of so careful and scholarly a research as this 
work. A peculiar charm is added to the book by the reader’s 
reflection that the motive which inspired it was a wife’s devotion 
to the memory and the life-work of her husband. 


The People’s Money. By W.L. Trenholm. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York.) Mr. Trenholm gives the name “the 


-people’s money” to a currency in which there is neither silver 


nor government paper; in other words, to the monometallic cur- 
rency which the bankers have very generally urged and “ the 
people” with increasing unanimity have rejected. There is, 
however, no conscious demagogy in Mr. Trenholm’s use of the 
term “people’s money.” In obvious good faith he says that 
‘‘ history records many instances of a currency becoming depre- 
ciated, and in every instance the laboring classes, small traders, 
professional men, farmers, and the like have been the chief vic- 
tims.”” We do not advocate a depreciated currency, but, as a 
matter of fact, the greatest depreciation of money that ever took 
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place was that which followed the discovery of America, result- 
ing in a general rise of prices amounting to 300 or 400 per cent. 
Yet those who suffered from this depreciation of money, accord- 


ing to all historians, were the creditor classes and the landlords. 
The producers were able to discharge their obligations to these | 


classes with one-third the labor previously necessary, and to this 


change Sir Archibald Alison ascribes the downfall of the feudal 


system. Mr. Trenholm wishes all compulsory coinage laws and all 
silver purchase laws to be repealed, and believes that “the good 
work accomplished ” by such measures “ would be perfected, and 
the people’s money would, for all time, be secured against the 


legislative attack [attack of the people’s representatives], if the 


Supreme Court would reverse its legal tender decision.” Though 


opposed to paper money issued by the Government, Mr. Tren- 


holm favors paper money issued by the banks. He urges the 
single gold standard for the reason “that that metal alone 
has remained definite and stable in purchasing power.” Ina 
foot-note he says: “It used to be contended by some that gold 
has advanced in purchasing power, and silver alone has been 
stable in that respect, but since the great decline in the value of 
silver in the last few years we hear no more of that contention.” 
If Mr. Trenholm hears no morejof that contention, it must be for 
the reason that he has read nothing that has been written by 
the scientific men on his own side of this question, for every one 
of them—Giffen, Soetbeer, Sauerbeck—admits that the apprecia- 
tion of gold during the last twenty years has been about 30 per 
cent., and that the purchasing power of silver has remained 
practically uniform. Mr. Trenholm writes in a clear style, but he 
ought not to have attempted to write a book upon a subject upon 
which his prejudices are so strong and his information so limited. 


The historical method of the examination of doctrine is now 
generally accepted in its application to the study of Biblical the- 
ology, and the results have been especially fruitful in the domain 
of Old Testament learning. Dr. Herman Schultz's Old 7esta- 
ment Theology is recognized as one of the most important works 
on the subject. We are glad to be able to announce that this 
valuable book is now accessible to English readers, since it has 
been translated from the German by the Rev. J. A. Paterson, for 
T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh. The author first takes a survey 
of the development of morals in Israel down to the Asmonean 
age. He then, in both critical and constructive ways, examines the 
Hebrew religion, Dr. Schultz occupies a mediating position be- 
tween extreme conservatives and radicals, and we think that his 
book is one which no intelligent student of the Bible would will- 
ingly do without. The style is not obscure, the translation is 
excellent, and the three indexes render the work handy for ref- 
erence. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Dr. Morgan Dix made a clear and comprehensive exposition 
of the traditional theology of Zhe Sacramental System (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York) in the Paddock Lectures for 
1892. The ground of his argument is the analogy of the Incar- 
nation, and this he treats in a way which seems to us open to 
the charge of materialism. While there can be no question of 
the profound reverence and absolute sincerity of the author, his 
method is one of inflexible literalism. Dr. Dix’s theory is, if 
we do not misunderstand, that the infinite Life becomes peculiarly 
present and specially efficient at particular points at the utterance 
of a prescribed formula by a validly ordained minister. These 
lectures are in the main a restatement of Robert Isaac Wilber- 
force’s work on the Incarnation. 


Among the most interesting chapters in George Sand’s much- 
discussed “ Histoire de ma Vie ” is her description of her Convent 
Life; a description which undoubtedly receives the impress of 
her imagination, but which is also, in all probability, essentially 
true to fact. 
light descriptive touch, but George Sand could have made life 
in a desert interesting, and her sketch of the somber convent- 
ual atmosphere is as vivacious, buoyant, and clever as any- 
thing that came from her hand. It has all the interest of fiction, 
while it has positive value as a bit of experience and as throw- 
ing light on the temperament of one of the greatest writers of 
modern times. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


The present theological stress is producing efforts at an ad- 
justment of the old statements of doctrine to the modern intel- 
lectual temper. Mew Concepts of Old Dogmas is an attempt to 
restate some of the points of old orthodoxy in a newly orthodox 
manner, by the Rev. James E. Odlin, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Waukegan, Ill. The sermons, or rather essays, 
are thoughtful and stimulating; they also display a large reserve 
of material. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New York.) 


The admirers of Dr. Joseph Agar Beet will be glad to receive 
from him another volume, entitled 7hrough Christ to God. It 
is the old theology stated in Dr. Beet’s way, and with the use of 
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sermons by the late Bishop Oxenden, and a new book by 


- Morfill, W. 
The convent does not readily lend itself to the | 
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a refreshing variety of type. We cannot agree with the author 


that the writers of the New Testament “ agree to teach and to 


represent Christ as teaching that our pardon comes ¢hrough his 
violent death.” Wedo not find any such non-moral teachi 
in the New Testament. Jesus “gave his life a ransom for 
many,” but this is not equivalent to Dr. Beet’s summary of his 
book as we quote it. (Hunt & Eaton, New York.) 


% 


Literary Notes 


—A book of essays by Henry James will soon be published 
by the Harpers under the title of “ Picture and Text.” 

—A novel which Joel Chandler Harris is now engaged on has 
received the name of “ Aaron.” He has also in hand several 
short stories and a play. 

—Mr. Francis Parkman has presented to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society three volumes of manuscript notes on the 
Indians, made by him as long ago as 1845. 

—A London publisher announces a posthumous work by 
Cardinal Manning. It is a series of essays on “ Honor,” “ Con. 
sistency,” “ Vanity,” “ Popularity,” “The Fourth Estate,” and 
Critics.” 

—By a slip of the pen, we last week ascribed a new edition of 
Mr. Henry Norman’s interesting book, -“‘ The Real Japan,” to a 
wrong publisher. It is published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
of this city. : 

—Mr. Henry M. Stanley is busy upon a series of short stories 
for early publication. They consist of legends and folk-tales 
communicated, to the explorer by his native followers during his 
journeys through the forests of the Dark Continent. 

—The Countess Tolstoi, wife of the great Russian novelist, 
transcribes all her husband’s works before they go to press, and 
it is related that in the case of the ‘“ Kreutzer Sonata” she 
copied the MS. four times before the book was completed. 

—Another posthumous work of Canon Liddon’s, his explana- 
tory analysis of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, is to be issued 
presently by Longmans, Green & Co. The same firm will soon 
publish Cardinal Newman’s volume of meditations and some 


Walter Besant on “ The Rise and Growth of London,” treating 
of its constitutional history, the development of its trade, the 
present government of the city, etc. 
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Tragedies. Vol. II., Comedies. Vol. III., Histories. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, BOSTON 
Von Herder, Johann Gottfried. Leaves of Antiquity. Translate 
M. Sawyer. 


Verity, John B. 
Cauvain, Henri. A Village Priest. 
CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO., NEW YORK 
Isaacs, Abram S. Stories fromthe Rabbis. $1.25. 
: THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Hopkins, B. J. Astronomy for Every-Day Readers. 50 cts. 


Vol. 


d by Caroline 


& CO., NEW YORK 
ectricity up to Date. 75 cts. pare 
by A. D. Vandam.* 33 cts. 
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Correspondence 


The Kindergarten in Japan 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
I write to lay before your readers a plan 
for the starting of a Christian kindergar- 
ten in Maebashi. There are two kinder- 
gartens here already, one supported by the 
city government and one by the prefect- 
ural government and I might almost say 
that that is the very reason why I want to 
start another one, for the public kinder- 
gartens are certainly not ones that Froebel 
would smile upon. Let me describe what 
] saw one morning not long ago. In the 
first place, the rooms were overcrowded. 
One room, perhaps fifteen feet square, had 
in it a class of thirty-one. The other 
class numbered twenty-two, and I was in- 
formed that on account of diphtheria some 
were absent. The room was heated by a 
charcoal fire, with no apparatus to carry 
off the fumes except the open door. One 
teacher had the entire charge of achclass, 
but it was plain beyond question that they 
were too many for her. Not that they 


were mischievous, as American children | 


would be; they were simply too numerous 
for her to carefor. The kindergarten was 
in the same building with a common school. 
The children were often together with large 


children in the same recreation-ground, 


and this to me largely accounts for the 
fact that some parents have withdrawn 
their children from the kindergarten be- 


cause of the bad habits they were acquir- . 


ing. More than this, these other classes, 
with their continual recesses and calisthen- 
ics and marching and countermarching, 
kept the place in aconstant uproar. With 
the best of teaching under such untoward 
circumstances, the children would be con- 


_ tinually diverted from their work. 


As for the teaching itself. The God 
whom Froebel saw in everything has no 
place in this government school. And 
order, Heaven’s first law, must have been 
away looking for Froebel’s God. Neither 
was there promptness. Everything was 
done in the most leisurely way. The 
humerous recesses occupied half of the 
morning, and the time of reassembling and 
getting to work seemed interminable, so 
that a nominal half-hour exercise really 
lasted but ten or fifteen minutes. There 
must have been some instruction at some 
time in designing, but the morning I was 
present there was none at all. Each child 
did as he pleased. Some worked system- 
atically; others copied their desk-mate’s 


designs, or looked on while their mates 


made designs for them; many played aim- 


_ lessly. Even when a figure was made it 


was not converted into another figure, but 
simply destroyed. In one class slates were 
given with the ruled side up, for the pur- 
pose, I suppose, of having them draw sym- 
metrical figures. Only one or two of the 
twenty-seven present drew such a figure. 
Half turned their slates over to the 
smooth side, and simply made scratches 
on their slates, without form and void. If 
a child dropped any of his material, the 
teacher picked it up, and if he fell down 
himself, all the more must he be picked up. 

A little marching that was done at the 
Opening exercises was well done. One 
does not expect very much of little children 
singing, so that was not as disappointing 
48 some other things. But what will kin- 
dergartners say when I add that there 
Were no gesture songs? Even a butterfly 
song was sung by the children sitting bolt 
upright in the seats, without a sign of 
appreciation of the meaning of the song. 

© know that all this perfunctoriness is 


not necessary for Japanese children under 
Japanese teachers, one needs only to at- 
tend Miss Howe’s model kindergarten in 
Kobe. She conducts, besides, a kindergar- 
ten training-class, from which teachers can 
be obtained. The plan I propose is as 
follows: To start a Christian kindergar- 
ten in this part of the city, which is far 
enough away from the public ones to cause 
no feeling of jealousy. Weshall begin with 
two teachers, whose salary will amount to 
about twelve dollars a month. For the 
first outfit, including the fixing up of a 
building, we need $100. The rent, running 
expenses, etc., will call for $50 more, in all 
about $300 for the first year, besides an 
organ. This will provide for twenty 
children. After the first year the expenses 
will amount to something over $200 a year. 
We cannot expect much help from the 
Japanese in this matter at first, partly be- 
cause of the public kindergartens, which 
they will think “ good enough,” and partly 
because we shall make the school distinct- 
ively Christian, which will give it some 
unpopularity. But because it zs Christian 
it will prove its value later. I have great 
faith in its usefulness and its success. The 
remarkable success of Miss Howe’s school 
has aroused interest all over the Empire, 
and there are plans for starting Christian 
kindergartens in a number of mission 
stations. I trust that the plan will com- 
mend itself to your readers’ good judg- 
ment, and that they will help me to carry 
it through. 
WILLIAM NOYES. 
Maebashi, Joshu, Japan. 


The King’s English 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

If departures from correct grammar or 
mispronunciations are commonly men- 
tioned as “ murdering the Queen’s Eng- 
lish,” what shall be said of those who, in 
the name of Music, pervert the sense and 
meaning of words used in the worship of 
God? | 
It is regarded by musical people as the 
correct thing in singing—in fact de rigueur 
—to diminish the letter “s” by convert- 
ing it into a lisp. Sense must be sacri- 
ficed to a sound, and fact altered for a 
fad. No matter how sacred the sentiment 
or solemn the theme, euphony must over- 
rule and disguise them, and the truths, 
promises, and aspirations of Sacred Scrip- 
ture must often be turned into meaningless 
nonsense. 

Consider a few instances of this perver- 
sion. It may do no harm to call upon the 
angels to “thing with thweet fragmenth 
of the thongth above,” nor need it suggest 
“ Anti-Fat” when we are told to “ no 
more.” But why should one who is ill be 
said to be “thick”? And if it be some- 
what confusing to find a song converted 
into a thong, and a sum into a thumb, 
bewilderment may be pardoned when a 
symbol becomes a thimble, when a sigh is 
resolved into a thigh, a sow into thou, and 
a sea into thee. 

The point, illustrated by these few ex- 
amples, which demands attention is the 


‘idea so prevalent in choirs that the music 


is everything and the words of little or no 
importance. If this sentiment is not actu- 


ally crystallized into words, it is vitalized 


by actions. Thoughtlessness and indif- 
ference in uttering the language of prayer 
and praise are violations of God’s own 
commandment, for they are virtually tak- 
ing his name in vain. 

Better the sibilations of all the geese 
that have hissed since their ancestors saved 
Rome than that the language of worship 


A Correction 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I wish to say that I use and recom- 
mend one and only one baking powder, 
and that is Cleveland’s. 

Years ago I did use others and spoke . 
favorably of them at the time. In pre- 
paring the new edition of “Common 
Sense in the Household,” however, I 
thought it best to substitute baking 
powder in the recipes instead of cream- 
of-tartar and soda, and made a careful 
investigation ef the baking powder 
question. 

Finding Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
to be really the best, I recommended 
it in “‘Common Sense in the House- 
hold,” and now use it exclusively. 


April 5, 1893. 


should be twisted from its true import to 
please the outward earonly. ‘For Godis 
the King of all the earth: Sing ye praises 
wit h understanding.” 

VERITAS. 


—Dr. Naville, the explorer, has discov- 
ered the burial-chamber of Thotmes I., 
eighteenth dynasty, at Thebes, with a 
massive altar at the entrance, thought to | 
have been erected by his daughter, the 
famous Queen Hatasu. 


—The people of Havre have a cente- - 
narian of whom they are proud. He is 
Dr. de Boissy. In honor of his having 
completed his one hundredth year recently, 
he was féted at a dinner given by the 
medical faculty of his native place. In 
accordance with French custom, he pre- 
sided himself. After eating a hearty din- 
ner he made a lively and amusing speech, 
which was much applauded. His father, 
he declared, lived to be one hundred and — 
eight years old, and as for himself, he had 
every hope of going on for a long while 
yet to come, laboring in the cause of suf- 
fering humanity. During the late cholera 
epidemic Dr. de Boissy greatly distin- 
guished himself, and gained a medal of 
honor for the arduous work he performed. 


Very 
Important 


The importance of taking a good Spring 
Medicine cannot be overestimated. The chang- 
ing weather affects the human system in such 
a way that it is now in great need of and 
especially susceptible to the benefit to be 
derived from a reliable preparation like Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. To make your blood pure, give 
you a good appetite, and make you strong, this 
spring you should take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


HOOD'S 


Sarsaparilla 


CURES 


HOOD’S PILLS cure all Liver Ills, Biliousness, 
Jaundice, Indigestion, Sick Headache. 25c. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 


Alaska, All About. Issued by the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company. 

Ariel, Pa. A Description of Lake Ariel, a Popular 
Summer Resort, situated in the Moosic Moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania. 

Blue Mountain Lake, N. Y. Blue Mountain House 
and Surroundings. | 

Blount Springs, Ala. A Description of Blount 
Springs Hotel and Surroundings. 

Capon Springs, W. Va., A Description of. Also 
the Hotel and Surroundings. 

Cazadero, Cal. Location and Description of a 
Resort in the Heart of the Sonoma Redwoods. 
Chesterfield, N. H. A Description of Prospect 
House at Lake Spofford, which opens June 1o, 

1893. 

Chestertown, N. Y. In the “Gateway of the Adi- 
rondacks.”’ The Rising Houseand Surroundings. 

Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. ‘* The Elmer” and its 
Surroundings. One of the largest boarding- 
houses. 

Denver, Colo. A Souvenir of the Windsor. 

Digby, Nova Scotia. The Acacia Valley House and 
its Surroundings. 

Elizabethtown, N. Y. The Mansion House, “a 
Home ”’ to the Summer Tourist. 

Ellenville, N.Y. The Maplewood and its Surround- 
ings. 

Ellenville, N. Y. Mount Meenahga: A Summer 
Home in the Shawangunk Mountains. 

Hopkinton, N. H., Attractions and Points of Inter- 
est in and around. Alsoa description of Perkins 
Inn. 

Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind., A Description of. 

Interlaken, Colo. A Description of Interlaken Hotel, 
situated on Twin Lakes. 

Jackson, N. H. A Description of Glen Ellis House 
and Surroundings. 

Keene Valley, N. Y., A Description of. Adiron- 
dack House, situated in the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, 1,500 feet above sea-level. 

Lower Saranac Lake, N. Y. Hotel Ampersand and 
Surroundings. 

Montvale Springs, Tenn. The Saratoga of the 
South, General Description of. 

Midsummer Voyages on Lake Erie and Huron. 
Issued by the Detroit and Cleveland Steam Navi- 
gation Company. 

Pigeon Cove, Mass.,a Most Pleasant Seaside Resort. 
Pigeon Cove House and Surroundings. 

Pleasant Ridge, Me. Fishing and Hunting at the 
Rowe Ponds, Ten Miles from Bingham. 

Paul Smith’s Adirondack Park and Surroundings. 

Richfield Springs, N. ¥., A Description of. Also 
The Davenport and Surroundings. 

Saranac Lake, N. Y. A Description of the Adiron- 
dack Cottage Sanitarium. 

Stockton, Cal., A Brief Sketch of. Compliments of 
the Commercial Hotel. 

Somerville, N. J. Pin-Oaks,a Summer Home of 50 
Acres on the Watchung Mountains. A Paradise 
for Children. 

St. Helena, Cal. 
Health Retreat. 
tarium. 

Thousand Islands, N. Y¥. Summering at Westmin- 
ster Park and Central Park. 

Tours, Grafton’s World’s Fair Special. The Finest 
Train in the World. Daily Each Way Between 
New York and Chicago, to Hotel Windermere. 

Tour. A First-class Excursion to the North Cape 
under Personal Escort, Affording a View of the 
Midnight Sun. Conducted by Henry Gaze & 
Sons. 

Tours. Programme of Three Special Excursions to 
the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago, 
organized under the auspices of the Tompkins 
Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

York Harbor, Me. Hotel Albracca and Surround- 
ings. 


A Brief Account of the Rural 
A Medical and Surgical Sani- 


A Visit to the World's Fair 


at Chicago will be incomplete without “ cooling off ” 
somewhere 1n the lake regions of Wisconsin, North- 
ern Michigan, and Minnesota, All of the best sum- 
mer resorts in the Northwest can be reached in a 
few hours’ ride from Chicago via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Paul Railway and the Milwaukee 
and Northern Railroad. Foracomplete list of sum- 


mer homes and * How to Visit the World’s Fair,”’ 


send two-cent stamp, your desires, to 
Geo. H. WHeafford, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, 


The most elegant train in New England—the 
Springfield Line ‘* Midday Limited.” Only five 
ae and forty minutes between New York and 

oston. 


Established 1830 


BAZAR DU VOYAGE 


TRAVELERS’ OUTFITTERS . 

No. 1 Wall Street, cor. Broadway, New York 
RELIABLE TRUNKS AND BAGS 
Steamer-chairs rented for $: each the round trip. 
Send for our Outfit List— Mailed Free. 


TOURS 
Cook’s European Tours 


ESTABLISHED 1841 
_ ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 

A series of seven first-class sesties will leave New York 

during the ensuing season. First departure by | 
S.S. TEUTONIC, MAY 3 

Succeeding dates as follows: May 20, June 17, 28 
uly «. ese parties will visit all the picturesque and 

istorical portions of as 
INCLUDING THE RINCIPAL EUROPEAN 

CAPITALS. 

A special illustrated programme of 160 pages can be 
obtained free on application to 
Thos. Cook & a 1& 1225 Broadway, N.Y. 


or Boston, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
A Week at the World’s Fair: Howtodoit. Send for 


programme. 
ence in travel abroad, de- 


EUROPE 
sires position traveling 


companion or chaferom. Address COMPANION, care 
A. de Potter, 1122 Broadway, N. Y. 


A lady, well connected, 
and of extended experi- 


RIES and full particulars of personally 
conducted parties to Alaska and the World’s 


Fair can be had upon application to 
Mrs. M. A. CROSBY, 
533 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


py POTTER'S TOURS TO EUROPE 
ESTABLISHED 1879 


The Best in plan, most select in membership; usafp- 


broachabie in traveling and hotel arrangements. Next 
parties leave June 28 and July 8. 

THE OLD WORLD (120 pages), with programs, 
upon applicatien. 


A. DE POTTER, 1122 Broadway, New York 


ORLD’S FAIR, EUROPE, HOLY LAND— 
Select parties; best ticketing facilities; choices: 

ocean berths. Send for ‘* Tourist Gazette.’’ 
AzE & Sons, 113 B'way, New York. (Est. 1844.) 


O THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SON. 
—A tour through Ireland, England, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, etc. The leader is a native of Denmark and an 
experienced tourist and linguist. Cost of tour, $77 
Length, 13 weeks. Party leaves New York June 24th. 
For itineraries, etc., address Miss Schmidt, care Miss 
Crosthwaite, Nat’l Bureau of Ed., Nashville, Tenn. 


Switzerland, Germany, France, England, 
etc. Fifth European Tour, costing only $345 from N Y. 
to N.Y. Soecial Tour to Norway, Sweden, No Cape, and 
Landof MidnightSun. W. Jay Peck, M.A., Corona, L.1. 


Wears REST TOUR ASSOCIATION, 


264 Boylston St_, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
rospectus for 1893. Tourists’ ‘Hand-book, ** A Summer 
in England,”’ price fifty cents. ; 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


European Winter and Summer Resort 
University town of Tyrol. Austria, 1,000 feet 
above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL 
Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine; modern conveniences. Charming Excursions made. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on application. : 
ARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


An American Home 
for American Girls 
Studying Music in Leipzig. 

For circulars address 
Miss Cora RIGpy, 
290 East Gay St., 
Columbus, Ohio, 
or 
Miss Laura H. WEEKs, 
Ferdinand Rhode Strasse, 12, III. 
Leipzig, Germany. 


RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck — 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent op 


request by A. C. BILICKE & CO. 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to the great Lick Observatory, 

an jose amuton, an oO t 

on request. GEORGE P. SNELL. Manager” 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


ted book, descri Colorado Springs, 


IN AMERICA’S CITY OF SUNSHINE 


DENVER 


the FJOTEL METROPOLE 


EUROPEAN PLAn 


AND 


the PZROWN- PALACE FHoTEL 
ee AMERICAN PLAN 
FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS 


Connecticut 


NEW BEARDSLEY HOUSE 


Fourth year under present management. Send for de- 
scriptive pamphlet. GEO. H. SPENCER, Prop’r. 


Illinois 


ORLD’S FAIR, Chicago, I11.—For rent, to 
ladies only, three furnished rooms in an apartment 
situated in the Prohibition District. Twenty minutes from 
orld’s Fair Grounds Reterences given and required. 
Address B. B., Christian Union Office. 


CENTENARY. 293 W. Monroe St.— 
Madison St. cable to Morgan; American and Euro- 
pean plan: rates 75c. day up. Visitors send for descrip- 


tive circular; name — and time for special rates. 


L. RICE, Megr., Chicago. 


ORLD’S FAIR GUESTS desiring rooms near 

Jackson Park address Miss PADDOCK, 4345 

Greenwood Avenue. Chicago. Terms, $1.00 to $1.50 per 
day, each person. References given. 


| World’s Fair Wisitors will find at 


“THE LINDEN’ 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds. Engage 
your rooms now. Particulars and beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet on application. Correspondence solicited. 

Address E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill © 


HOTEL VERNON 


(EUROPEAN) 
4227 TO 4233 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


(In the Prohibition District.) 
Excellent Restaurant in Connection 


ARE YOU COMING TO THE WORLD'S COLUM- 
BIAN EXPOSITION? _ If so. secure your accommods: 
tions at once. This ELEGANT NEW HOTE 
situated in the choicest residence district in Chicago, 
midway between the Grounds and city, on line 
elevated rozds and steam and cable cars. References ( y 
rmission) : Houghtaling &_ Co., mortgasé 
bankers; the Bank of Commerce; Jennings Trust ‘0% 
ny: J. H. Pickreil, Secretary American Short-Ho0 
Breeders’ Association. For further particulars address 
HOTEL VERNON, 
ALBERT, MENDEL, Propnetot, 
4227 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Maine 


Ottawa House 
Cushing’s Island, Me. 


The highest, healthiest, and most charming spot 0D the 
coast of Maine. Cottages torent, all furnished. Meals 
the hotel. Send for illustrated pamphlet to i, Me. 

E. F. WOODBURY, Manager, Portlana, 
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Maine 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and quiet summer resort, Seashore and country com- 
bined. Safe boating. Good fishing. For descriptive 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 


The 
Pocahontas 


*  Gerrish Island, 
Kittery Point, Me. 


H. A. COBB, 
Manager. 

Superbly located 
uponocean. Beauti- 
ful ods close at 
hand. Every _sum- 
mer pastime. Firely 
situated shore land 
for saie. 


GLENCOVE 


Mt. Desert Island, Seal Harbor, Maine. 
Address LYMAN & CAMPBELL, Proprietors. 


Ss. W. HARBOR, MT. DESERT, ME. 
Island House 


Situated on south side of the island, is being put in the 
best order; open for boarders June rsth. ‘Lerms mod- 
erate. Send tor circular. . ARK, Prop’r. 


MANOR INN 


Opposite Bar Harbor. 
For circular address W. O. EMERY, Sullivan, Me. 


wane” DONNELL HOUSE 


Ogens in Jure. Long Sands, a firm, hard beach nearly 
two miles in length, hes in front of the house. Country 
and seashore combined. Sea fishing, boating, and_bath- 
ing. Farmconnected. Splendiddrivesand walks Spring 
water. Send for booklet. B. G. DONNELL, Manager. 


Passaconaway Inn 
YORK CLIFFS, ME. 


Opens July rst. A modern hotel in the most beautiful 
spotin Maine. Send for illustrated circular. 
YORK CLIFFS IMPROVEMENT CoO., 
71 Broadway, New York. 


HOTEL ALBRACCA 


YORK HARBOR, MAINE 


New House. Third season will open 
June 1. 
W. L. BAKER, Prop. 


York Beach, 


Write for circular. 


. York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 26. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


Maryland 
THE ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 


These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the city, offer exceptional advantages to families and tour- 
ists. Send for illustrated souvenir guide to Raltimore. 

GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 


oe 


Massachusetts 


DUXBURY, MASS. 
Powder Point House 


ue the Grove House and Cottage of Powder Point 
chool will be open for boarders from July c to Sept. 2. 

uxbury Bay. Boating, bathing, tennis-courts, shade- 
trees. $10 to $12 a week. Send for pictures. 


THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 
Sixth Season. June 6 to Sept. 26, 1893. 

A delightful Summer Home, situated in a very 
aad reeaue part of New England, and isa most restful 
a ¢ arming place in which to spendaseason. Con- 
Comfo:table, Sociable. Send for illus- 
rate bovklet. AMBERT G. MOODY, Manager. 


MASS. 

€r Doard and nice rooms at the large, airy house 

a MRS. SAMUEL PUTNAM; lovely drives and views 

ood water and he thy location; ex- 

- Che le; fresh berries, vegetables, milk, and fruits in 
undance ; references exchanged. 


See them. 


find it. Write, 


O TO A NEW PLACE THIS SUMMER, 
and have the Recreation Department help you 


stating the kind of place you 


desire and the price you wish to pay, and about 
the section you think you would like to visit. 
The suggestions will come by return mail. 

The Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York. 


“CHICAGO FIRE” 


MICHIGAN AVE. 
MADISON ST. 


“A scene of matchless splendor.”— 7he Tribuze. 


“TERUSALEM and 
the CRUCIFIXION 


WABASH AVE. 
NEW, MAGNIFICENT, AND GRAND. 


Don’t miss them. 


Make a note of them. | 


And diseases of apes 


Report of Medical 
Commission show- 
ing results hith- 
erto unknown and 


impossible 

by prevailing 
methods, 

also illustrated 
folder and ad- 
dresses of pa- 


tients cured sent 
on application. 


Sterlingworth Sanitariu 


umption 
A WINTER and 
SUM:ER 
RESORT 
Yai of peculiar excel- 


| lence, including 
separate sanitar- 
ium treatment 
by strictly regu- 
lar physicians. 


A 
nae Two Week’s 
Stay 
will prove super- 
iority over any 
climatic change. 


Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, 
Box 130, New York , 


400 FT ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 


: 


Mm, 


I went to 


Of Interest 
To Dyspeptics 


no more trouble from dyspepsia. 
weigh about 190 pounds. 


and I know of scores of others who have been per- 
manently cured of the same complaint by the use of 
these waters. (Signed) W. E. FOWLER, Judge of Pro- 
bate Court.—Liberty, Mo., Oct. 29, 1891. 

Write for illustrated pamphlet descriptive of "MHDE 
ELMS-—capacity 500 guests. One of the most charm- 
ing all-year-round resorts in America. Address 

; Excelsior Springs Company, 


with a chronic case of dyspepsia. 
of the best physiciansin the country (at Kansas City, Cincinnati, 
and Baltimore), but without relief. I was very much discouraged, 
but was induced to try the Excelsior Springs Waters. 
perienced almost immediate relief fafter commencing their use, 
and gained in the first thirty days 28 pounds in weight, and from 
that time to the present, a period of over eight years, I have had 
My weight when I went to Excelsior Springs was 110 pounds. 

r I fullyibelieve these waters, properly used, will cure any case of dyspepsia. 
is perhaps a sweeping statement, but they cured me, 


Excelsior Springs, Mo., in March, 1883, suffering 
I had been treated by some 


1 ex- 


I now 
This 


Excelsior Springs 


Ask for 
the Bottled Waters 


Missour: 


Massachusetts 


Minot’s Light can be seen 
from the piazzas of The 


Fifteen Miles 
from Land * Prescott, on Swampscott 
| Beach. A charming ocean 


view. Hotel Prescott is now open and ready for 
guests. Circulars of Mrs. F. H. Gould, Lynn, Mass. 


New Hampshire 


COLEBROOK, N. H. 


Monadnock House 


Centrally located. Splendid drives and walks. Beauti- 
ful mountain arene sh ng. Special rates for 
June. For circular address THOS. G. ROWAN. 


RED ROCK HOUSE Ocean St., Swampscott Beach, 
LYNN, MASS. 

One of the most convenient and desirable resorts on the 
North Shore. Nowopen. Large rooms, spacious closets ; 
safe beach for sea-bathing; extensive grounds. an i 


special desirable family home in Boston,-Mass., 
9 W. Newten Street. Open all the year. 
Mrs. M. E. STEARNS, Manager. 


BARBERS ~WINNE-EGAN 
Situation unsurpassed on Atlantic Coast. Opens Jure 17. 
Send for prospectus. Address Dr. Nathan R. Morse, Prop. 


New Hampshire 


Echo Hill House 


A pl t mer home. 


White Mountains, Bethle- 
hem, N. H., opens June ist. 
rite for circulars 


LEAVENS, Props. 


Mt. Washington House 


i t tai ery. ouse heated. 
manding 4 wea” L. BARTLETT, Bethlehem, N. H. 


FRANCONIA, WHITE MTS. 


THE ELMWOOD 


Open June rst, under new management. Special rates 
for June. a for circular. 


UTNEY, Manager, Franconia, N. H. 
N - LAFAYETTE HOUSE, Franconia, 
White Mountains, N. H.—A delightful sum- 
mer resort amen the movntains. Open May 1. Send 
for circular. RICHARDSON BROS., Proprietors. 


N OUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE, Franconia, 
N. H.—Commands an unexcelied view of Mt. 

Latayette and the Franconia range. Send for circulars 

£7 to $10 per week. Mrs. H. KNIGHT, Prop. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE 


O toN ber 1. Send for booklet. 


(For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 
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New Hampshire 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 


The Summer at Intervale 
TEE CLARENDON 
Third season. Circular. R. W. WEEKS. 


Intervale, N. H. 


Intervale House 


Opens June 
Reduced rates for that month. 
S. MUDGETT & SONS 


.CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


and Cottage, Jackson, N. H. Beautiful drives; 
mountain and Reduced rates or June. 
Trout fishing. INS & SON, Prop’rs. 


New. 


heart of the White Mountains, on the road to Carter 
Notch ge farm with livery connected. For eer 
address E. S. PERKINS & C» 


COTTAGE, Jackson, N. H.—In the 


ENTRALLY located in the heart 
of the White Mountains is Jackson. 
Here is the Glen Ellis House,a 
comfortable and attractive summer 
home. Surrounded with places of 
interest. Reduced rates are made 
for early guests. Spend your vaca- 

tion here. Book containing many views sent 

free on request by 

S. M. THOMPSON, Jackson, N. H. 


SPEND THE MONTH OF JUNE AT 


The Iron Mountain House 


Jackson, N. H. 
Send for circular. W. A. MESERVE. 


Reduced rates. 


HITE MOUNTAINS.—Highland House, 
Jefferson Highlands, New Hampshire. Elevation, 


1,650 ft. Reduction for June and September. Send fr 
circular J. L. POTTLE. 


Oak Hill House 


LITTLETON, N. H. 


Ore of the most extended and magnificent views in the 
White Mountains. Perfect drainage; » all 
modern improvements. Send for circular. Jarvis. 


LOWER BARTLETT, N. H. 


East Branch House 


SCENERY NOT EXCELLED IN THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


We meet our guests at Intervale Station. 
Circular. PITMAN BROTHERS. 


URTH CONWAY H.—Edgewo: d Cot- 


tage. A little out of 0 village; with good moun- 
tain views, large rooms, shade trees. Farm connecte 
Fcr rates, etc., address GEO. F. WOLCOTT. 


KEARSARGE HOUSE 


North Conway, N. H. 


Opens June 27. One of the most popular resorts 
in the White Mountains. Sanitary arrangements 

KER, Owner and Proprietor. 


NORTH CONWAY HOUSE 


NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 
Centrally located in the village. — open. Terms 
reasovable. Write for circular. L. J. RICKER. 


ORIENT HOUSE 


Kearsarge Village, - North Conway, N. H. 
June to November. L. WHEELER & SON. 


RUSSELL COTTAGES 
Kearsarge Village, - North Conway, N. H. 
Open June rst. Write for terms. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Mt. View House 


Whitefield, N. H. 
Send for circulars. W. F. DODGE & SON, Prop’s. 


New Jersey 


HE ALHAMBRA. S.W. Cor. 
Heck St., Asbury Park, N J. 
to the beach and lake. Terms mogerate. 


Sewell Ave. and 
Easy of access 


GILL, Prop. 


GRAND AVENUE HOTEL 


Modern improvements; steam heat. n all the year. 


J be: TON HOUSE, Asbury Park, N. J 

Sixteenth season. Near the Ocean and Wesle ag 
Superior table and service. Artesian water and perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Mrs. M. F. Wagner, P. O. Box 1003. 


“The Chalfonte”’ 


DIRECTLY ON THE BEACH. 
AT FOOT OF NORTH CAROLINA AVENUE, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Hot and Cold Sea-water Baths in the House. 
E. ROBERTS & SONS. 
AP 


city HOTEL CLARENDON 


Near Beach. Open all the Ving! First class in alliap = 
ments; termsreasonable. Virginia Ave. Col.]J.M. 


DELAWARE CITY HOUS 


Newly furnished; fine ap 
able. ennessee Ave., near 


ATLANTIC 
CITY 


terms reason- 
S. E. BRADWAY. 


The ELKTON 


Modern conveniences; terms reasonable. 
Kentucky Ave., near beach. Mrs. E. WILE. 


cry LHE EMERSON 


Strictly first-class; terms reasonable. So. Carolina 
ve., near beach. SAM’L J. YOUNG, Prop. 


THE IRVINGTON 


On the Beach; steam heat; elevator; music; smoking 
and billiard rooms; filtered water. Send for circular. 
CHAMBERS & HOOPES. 


THE REVERE 


Refurnished and improved; open all full 
ocean view. Park Avenue. ‘Jam ames M. Moore, Prop. 


TLANTIC 


VICTORIA 
Open all the year. Hot and cold sea water baths. Good 
ocean view. M. WILLIAMS. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Sea water 
Perfect drainage, etc. 
L. T. BRYANT. 


Hotel Wellington 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


Ocean end of Kentucky Avenue. Now open. 
M. A. & H. S. MILNOR. 


Has all the modern improvements. 


Baths on each floor. 


Pus GROVE HOUSE, Brown's Mills-in- 
the-Pines, N. J.—Modern conveniences. Good 
table. Openthe year round. Terms reasonable 

CHAS. SMIRES, ‘Prop’r. 


THE ALDINE 34» 


Near the beach. Sun parlors. baths sole oe: etc. 
First-class accommodations. THEO. MUELLER, Prop. 


Sunrise over the White Mountains of New Hampshire. 
Sunset behind the Green Mountains of Vermont. 


MIRAMONTE 


Sugar Hill, N. H. 


Open for guests June 15, 1893. D. M. ALDRICH. 


HILL HOUSE, Whitefield, N. H. 
+790 feet above the sea ie finest location in 
hitefield. Farm connected. For circular address 

H. J. BOWLES, Proprietor. 


HOTEL DEVON “EE 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. eel rea- 
onable. Mrs. T. R. BROOKS, Prop. 


WALTON COTTAGE 
Morristown, N. J. 


Farm of acres. Mountain air equal to for 
invalids, Spacious house, with best tments; 
spring aaa for horses. 


IS W. WALTON, Proprietor. 


PARK HOUSE, Summit, 


bang conveniences ; eat fires; pj 
under S.N. SEVERANCE open pan 


ROBIN LAWN. 


Beautiful private residence, at Summit, New J 
Large, well located and furnished rooms now ready. For 
terms address P. O. Box 132. 


HEALTH RESORT 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J 


ure air, pure water, no ule. Open ye 
Tene $2 per day, $7 to $10 per week. year round, 
S. R. FOWLER, na 


VINELAND. GROVE HOUSE 


Beautifully situated. Modern conveniences, 
thing first-class. New York references. 


Every. 


New York 


ADIRONDACKS 


The ALGONQUIN: 


Lower Saranac Lake 


Open to Nov. rst. Elevation about 2,000 feet. Boat. 
ing, Fishing, Lawn-tennis, Orchestra, etc. Cuisine and 
service first-class. Special rates to July ist. Lllustrated 
book on application. 

JOHN HARDING, Algonquin, N. Y, 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


AMPERSAND 


On Lower Saranac Lake 


Will Open June r 
For Illustrated Pamphlet and plan of rooms address 
EATON & YOUNG, - Managers, 
- Ampersand, Franklin Co., N. Y. 


Helderberg Mountains 
HITE sULPHU HOUSE 
erne, Co., 
is the place for season boarders. Write applications early 


forterms. Address as above. 


AM Under entirely new Crystal Spring House. 
Under entirely new management. Arrangements 
odern; terms reasonable. Address ROBESON & 
SHARLAND, Bioomingdale, Essex Co., N. Y. 


LUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE, Blue Moun- 
tain Lake, N. Y. TYLER M. MERWIN, 
AS en Fi inest view of Lakes and Mountains in the 
AC oating and fishing. . Free 

Terms reasonable. 


from Hay Fever. ‘Geen all the year. 


Send for circulars. 
LONG ISLAND, 


BRENTWOOD mone rue 


The HOTELS “BRENTWOOD” and “AUSTRAL” 
will open April 1 and 15 respectively. The temperature 
and climatic conditions are similar to Lakewood. The 
hotels contain all modern improvements, including gas, 
elevator, steam heat, electric bells, etc. Distance, 4! 
miles; time, 14% hours from New York or Brooklyn. 

For circulars, terms, etc., address S. H. SCRIPTURE, 
180 St. James Place, Brooklyn. 


CATSKIL L MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


pen June 2 
Elevation. 2.250 feet. Within 4 of New City. 


US 
CA ATSKILL ‘MOUNTAIN HO 


T he Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW WORK 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 
Elevated location, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee "Valley. All 


Personal care of experienced Physicians. 
cot Provision for rest, recrea- 


valuable forms of treatment. 
tion, and amusement. 
Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve or 
ells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone. 
Emma Ewing, of Chautauqua 
alo. en e year. or Cte 
address YARTHUR J FACKSON, Sec’y. 


Near Shohola G!en. A select family house. Beautiful 
lake. Boats free to guests. Opens June 1st. 
$8 to $10 per week. Send for circulars, etc. 


HAWANGUNK MOUNTAINS, 

view; coo nD racing alr a 1 

Send for circular and rates. DBERG. 


Ellenville, 


ensive 


W 
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New York 


New York 


New York 


Mt.Meenahga 


Shawangunk Mountains 


Opens May 29th. A summer Home seek- 

ing the patronage only of the refined and 

moral classes. A special welcome for June. 
U. E. TERWILLIGER, Ellenville, N. Y. 


EWOOD HOUSE AND COTTAGES 

AFiienville, N. -¥.—Newly furnished and fitted 

with modern appliances. Milk, fruit, and vegetables trom 

‘owner's farm. Large rooms; shady lawn. . LEFEVER. 
HAGUE ON 


ISLAND HARBOR 


uiet home for families. Terms reasonable. 
LIFTON, Prop., - Hague, Warren Co., N. Y. 


A 
A.C.C 


Catskill Mountains 
Central House and Cottages 


HUNTER, N. Y. 


odations for 175; terms $10 to $18. Send for 
WM. J. RUSK. 


CATSKILLS 
HOTEL ST. CHARLES 


HUNTER, N. Y. 
Opens June 28th. Elevation, 2,000 feet. 
Ad¢ress THOMAS R MOORE, Manager, 
115 Nassau St, N. Y.; 1,026 Gates Ave., Brooklyn. 


Adirondack House 


KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 


Accommodates 200. Hot and cold water on every floor. 
Electric bells, baths, open ym soe latest sanitary sys- 
tem. Table first class. Good fishing and hunting in sea- 
son, Send for circulars. SOLOMON 


Circulars. 


ELLEY, Proprietor. 


DIRONDACKS — Flume Cottage, Keene 
Valley, N.Y. Heart of Mts.: beautitul, elevated ; 

comfort, rest, no infants ; excursions conducte{ by prop. ; 
circular written by guests; $8 and $10; from June 20. 
Keene Valley, 


LAHAWUS HOUSE 


Nearest hotel to summit of Mount Marcy. In 
immediate vicinity of fine hunting and fishing. The 
Tahawus, in its present enlarged condition, will be 
the largest house in Keene Valley. It will accom- 
modate, together with its cottages, etc., 175 guests. 
I would solicit the patronage of all our old friends, 
where they will find a hearty welcome. Address 

GEO. W. EGGLEFIELD. 


Adirondacks 


Finest location. 2,063 feet above tide- 
water. Overlooking Lake Placid and 
Mirror Lake. Commands the grand- 
est and most extensive view of any 
hotel in the Adirondacks. Address 


J. A. & G. A. STEVENS, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


-Under-Cliff 


A select resort like a private camp. Northern end of 
Lake Placid, the pearl of the Adirondacks. Cot- 
a és, Boating, Bathing, Mountain Climbing. City 

ysiclan at hand. No transient guests. Circular from 


ristian Union. 


Pavilion Hotel 
New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 


The nearest sousite hotel to New York City; location 


Unsurpassed ; ghtful every amusement and 'r 
reation offered; 30 minutes’ from, y. Open A 
to November, RHOEDES & DICK. 


THE KINKADE HOUSE 
PHCENICIA, N. Y. 


Fine location. Terms reasonable. JAS. KINKADE. 


THE MARTIN HOUSE 


ear junction Ulster & Delaware and Stony Clove R.R., 
reasonable. W. B. MARTIN. 


Terms 


THE BARRY COTTAGES 


THE SHADY LAWN 


Quiet and retired. Terms reasonable. Send for _cir- 
cular. H. W. MISNER. 


Ray Brook House 


RAY BROOK, ESSEX CO., N. Y. 


Within ten minutes’ walk of the best fishing in the 
dirondacks. Address D. CAMERON, Prop. 


Adirondacks 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


Opens July ist 
This new hotel is situated about one mile from Saranac 
Lake Village. Elevation. 1,600 feet. Near Hotel 
Ampersand. Modern conveniences. For rates and circu- 
lar address J. E. MEAGHER, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


MILLER’S 
SARANAC LAKE HOUSE 


ADIRONDACK MTS. 
Milo B. Miller, Proprietor 


Best cuisine in the mountaias; all delicacies of the sea:on. 
House located at an elevation of 2,000 feet: climate recom- 
mended for lung and throat troubles ; hay fev. r unknown; 
splendid trout fishing and hunting. Open firepjaces in 
parlors, office, and dining-room; 1,000 feet piazzas; elec- 
tric bells; in_perfect sanitary condition. Open May to 
November. Send for circular to MILO B. MILLER, 
Saranac Lake, N.Y - 


THE AMERICAN 


Saratoga Springs, N. VY. 
OPEN FROM JUNE INTO OCTOBER. 
Best Located Hotel at the Springs. 


All modern conveniences Special rates for June 
and September. 


GEO. A. FARNHAM, Owner and Manager. 


Franklin House 


Located in village center; high, large, airy, quiet. $1 
to $2 per day, $7 to $14 per week. Open all the vear. 
Address S. W. SALIsBuRY, Prop , Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in noe with 
unsurpassed cuisine. Open from May 15thto Novem- 
ber 1st. For particulars address 

W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


an ussian 
asse Oriental elegance and complete- 
ness. Send for illustrated circular. 


SARATOGA 


The most healthful and attractive summer resort in the 
world. 


THE WINDSOR HOTEL 


Opens for the reception of guests June 1r. Send for 
exquisite illustrated souvenir pamphlet to 
WILLARD LESTER, 

Manager. 


Saratoga, 
Richfield Springs, 
Sharon 


Full information as to reaching any of these 
New York watering-places, and printed informa- 
tion in regard to the hotels or boarding-houses 
at these places, may be had by addressing the 
Recreation Department, The Christian Union, 
New York. 


ADIRONDACKS 


TAYLOR HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
On Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
Opens June 1. For illustrated circular address 
C. F. TAYLOR & ‘ 
Taylor on Schroon, Warren Co., N. Y. 


Brentford Hall 


SPUYTEN DUYVIL HEIGHTS 


Twenty minutes from Grand Central; five minutes’ walk 
from station; two hundred feet abovethe Hudson Fine 
views of the river, up and down; Inw Palisades, and 
Harlem valiey; location unsurpassed for ‘beautiful scen- 
ery and pure atmosphere; extensive, well-shaded grounds; 
lawn tennis and croquet; 7 year round. : 

. H. GERRY, Proprietor. 


CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Capacity. 300. Modern appointments. Henry Ward 
Beecher, when a guest ot Churchill Hall, said: ** Stamford 
is the most beautitul village in all this region.”” Send for 
descriptive circular. >. E. CHURCHILL, M.D. 


“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Electricity ; spring water; cuisine unexcelled. Send for 
circular. S. J. BROWN. 


THE HAMILTON HOUSE 


All modern conveniences. Open all the year. Free 
’bus. M. W. GOODELL. 


COTTAGE 
pen ali the year. xce BBELL. 1D. 


THE INGLESIDE 


On Seminary Heights. First-class in all respects: excel- 
lent cuisine. Send for circular. E. O. COVEL. 


MT. JEFFERSON HOUSE 


Quiet and retired. Opens June rst. Everything first- 
class. J. C. GREGORY. 


“THE ROSEMONT 


_ New house; high ground; fine view; near all points of 
interest. Write forcirculars. Mrs. EMMA WHEELER. 


Stamford-in - the - Catskills 


NEW GRANT HOUSE 


OPEN JUNE ist. NEW AND MODERN. 
Write for circular. JOHN P. GRANT, Prop. 


UTSAYANTHA LAKE HOUSE 


Near a beautiful lake; fine fishing, beating. and driving. 
Send for circulars. . CRAFT. 


IRST-CLASS board and accommodations at a _pri- 
vate house situated in Westport, N. Y., on theshore 
of the beautiful Lake Champlain Terms per week, $7.00. 
Address S. fr. NORTHUP, Westport, Essex Co , N. Y. 


RICHARDS HOUSE 


WESTPORT, ESSEX CO., N. Y. 
Boating, fishing, and bathing. Livery in_ connection. 
No malaria, no mo-quitoes. First-class table ; comfort- 


able rooms. ‘lerms, $8 to $12 per week Address 
M. A. CLARK, Prop. 


WHITE LAKE, N.Y, 


(SULLIVAN CO.) 


PROSPECT HOUSE 


On high ground overlooking lake. For rates and infor- 
mation address _ W. C. KINNE, as above. - 


Oregon 


of the most complete and elegant hotels in this 
country; American plan; $3.00 per day and upward. 
H. BARMORE, Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


ATARACT HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, 
_Pa.—Popular élite resort: excellent cuisine; fine 
boating and fishirg: 


r reasonable coaching daily. 
Send for circular. L. M. TUCKER. 


The Valley of the Delaware 


HIGH FALLS HOTEL 


DINGMAN’S FERRY, PA. 

_ This is the central point of all the beauties and attrac- 
tions of the Delaware Valley. Lawn tennis grounds; 
bowling alley; 250 feet of new and wide piazza. Send for 
descriptive 7. giving terms, attractions, view of 
Dingman’s Ferry, etc. Pu1tip F Futmer, M.D., Prop. 


AWN COTTAGE, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

C. E. Durresg, Prop’r. 21st season. Open all the 

ear. Steam heat, Electric light, and all city conven- 
ences and country comforts. Keferences. 


OCUST GROVE HOUSE.—In the Blue Ridge 

near Delaware Water Gen. Always open; farm con- 
nected; beautiful shady ounds; iron spring. For ci 

address WM. F. BUSH, Box 46, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


| 
A popuins resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites of 
rooms with private baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
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Summer Cottages 


Travel | 


Pennsylvania 
MILFORD, 


HOTEL FAUCHERE 


Pleasantly Iccated; rooms large and airy; renowned as 
first-class in every particular. Locality noted for its scenery. 

ealthy mourtain air. On bluff overlooking the Dela- 
ware, seven miles from Port Jervis overa perfect road. 
Circular and rates of ARIE TISSOT, Prop. 


DIMMICK HOUSE ra. 


Good table; plenty of vegetables and milk. For sates 
and circular address FANNIE A. DIMMICK. 


ARKLETON ta SANITARIUM, on the 

line of B. and O miles east of Pittsburg, 

248 west of Beautiful, quis mountain 

h resort. For toch ristian Union, or 
Dr. LT, Medical Director. 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 


BURNETT HOUSE (near Delaware Water Gap) 


All modern improvements; 150 reoms; moderate rates. 
Send for circular. WM. H. FABEL. 


COTTAGE, a quiet summer resort, 
accommodates 60 guests. Situated on spur of Blue 
Ridge, two and a half miles from Water 


Gap. Special 
rates until July :. C. H. PAL 


MER, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


IGHLAND DELL HOUSE.—Open May to 
ovember; on Spur of Blue Ridge, between Dela- 

ware Water Gap and Stroudsburg; elevation, 1,300 feet ; 
house heated by 2 papacity. 125. For circulars and 
rates address KE, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


B= ALTO, Walter’s Park P. O., Wer- 
nersville, Pa. Overlooking the Picturesque Leba- 
non Valley. Soft Spring Water and Pure Mountain Air. 
Healthfulness of location unsurpassed. EBEN. YENNEY. 


IGHLAND HOUSE 
Most locate 
conveniences. 
for circular. 


Wernersville, Pa.— 
d; hours trom New York; 


attached. 
ER & SO 


WALTER'S PARK 


(Near Wernersville and Reading, Pa.) 


is a great Mountain Park (400 acres). Air equal to 
Colorado; scenery beautiful beyond description ; 
pure, soft spring water. 


Walter’s Sanitarium 


is its central attraction. The best located, easiest of 
access, most successful. Baths, massage, electricity, 
Swedish movements. Thirty-five years’ experience. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Address 

WALTER’S SANITARIUM, Walter’s Park, Pa. 


Rhode Island 


BREEZY BLUFF HOUSE 


West Shore Narragansett Bay 


Delete located; safe boating and bathing: beauti- 
rives ; and resttul. Opens June third. 
Irs. ING AHAM, 16 Fravklin St.. Providence. R. I. 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Finest view at the Pier. Modern appointments. 
and culd sea-water baths in the house. 
260 Fourth Ave., N. Y. S. 


ive 
HAS> 


Hot 
end for terms to 
W. MATHEWSON, Prop. 


Wisconsin 


Warwick Park Summer Resort 
ELKHART P. O., WISC. 
ri. hours from World’s Fair City, via C., Mil. & St. P. 
or Goodrich Palatial Steamers to S Sheb *ygan, and 
“ miles by Chi. and Northwestern R.R. to Glenbeulah. 
Carriages at both stations. 600 acres of beautiful natur 
mews surrounding the most picturesque of Wisconsin 


Quiet, select, health 
W. ANSON BARNES, Proprietor. 


SUMMER COTTAGES, ETC. 
Hotel Property for Sale 


Situated on Casco Bay, near Portland, Maine 


Summer _ Hotel and nineteen acres of land adapted for 
cottages. The Hotel is located on nigh elevation, well 
furnished, and doing ge business. opportunity 
for some ‘association wanting ae property for summer 
residences or association pu old to close an 

nd, Me. 


estate. Terms 


Estate Broker, Po 

RENT— Beautiful cottage at N. Y. 
Fully furnished coping. Lovely location 

Address Miss A. M.S ER, 1034 Bedford 

Avenue, Brooklyn, ag 


Elevated Wye CF water; fruit. ectric Cars. 
Address Mrs. W. ARK, 12 Cliff Street, 
Ansonia, Conn. 


O RENT —Furnished cottage with twelve rooms. 

Modern conveniences. sa our and twenty min- 
utes from New —,. ‘Unsurpassed still-water bathing. 
A. LAND, Fairfield, Conn. 


| ie SALE—An estate at Lebanon Springs, N. Y., 
suited for summer residence. Farm-house, barn. 
apple and pear orchard, age and one-haif acres. High 
Grounds fine scenery. One mile from : dress 
UPTON, 391 Olney St., Providence, R. I 


WHERE DO YOU SUMMER? 

If you wish desirable places to board or houses to rent 
in the most beautiful town in the Housatonic Valley. send 
for the Yay of the ‘‘ Cornwall Hills Assoc 
tion.” Address HARRY SEDGWICK, Secretary, 
Cornwall Hollow, Conn. 


Seaside Homes 


Lovers of nature_cannot find a more desirable location 
than Cushing’s Island, Maine. Strictly private; no 
picnics or excursions. Land will be sold in lots of one 

acre or more. Several first-class cottages for sale. Meals 
at hotel, if desired. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


FRANCIS CUSHING, Portland, Me. 


ARATOGA COTTAGES, Completely furnished 

for the season. Moderate rentals All im- 

provements. Illustrated pam mphlet and list sent on applica 
tion to Lester Bros., Real Estate, Saratoga Springs, 


For Sale or Rent at 


Watch Hill, 


4 very desirable and centrally located Lae eis home, com- 
peteyy furnis For further apply to Mrs. 
. WILLIAMS, 28 Prospect St., ord, Conn. 


TRAVEL 


DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO. 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 
without change, 
leaving Chicago 
daily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


Perfect road-bed, four tracks, fine 
cars, elegant service, quick time, and 
Grand Central Station—all by the New 
York Central; the best line between 
New York or Boston and Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, ard 
Chicago. 


For a copy of one of the “ Four- 
Track Series” send two 2-cent stamps 
to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


Lake Superior Steamers 


The Great Lake Route 
to all Northern Michigan Summer Resorts. 
SAILINGS FROM CHICAGO 
For Mackinac Island, Petoskey, Ba 
Springs, Sault Ste. Marie, Marquette, Duluth, and inter- 
mediate ports— Tuesdays 9 A.M., Wednesdays 8:30 P.M, 
Fridays 8 p.M. Saturdays P. M. Service first-class in 
ery detail. For iustrate folders, etc., apply to LAKE 
MICHIGAN AND LAKE SUPERIOR TRANSPORTATION Co., 
General Offices, Rush and No. th Water Sts., Chicago. 


View, Harbor: 


California 


The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal. 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J, 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build. 


ing, Chicago, 


ABBOTSFORD 
» STEVENS POINT 


CLAIRE 


DROP 
USA 
FOND Du LAG 


Ge AND RECEIVE IN RETURN 
FULLINFORMATION REGARDING 


TNE FINEST FISHINGRESORTS \ 


WHERE ARE YOU GOING 
THIS SUMMER ? 


Send six cents to pay posts e for an illustrated book of 
175 ijpages describing the Summer resorts on the New- 
York, Ontario, and Western Railway. In the healthiest 
and most delightful region accessible to New York; — 
feet above the sea. It givesa list of over 950 hot 
and boarding houses, with rates of board, distances, &e., 
&c. Can be had free. In New York at Nos. 11, 195: 
171, 212, 371; 944, 4323 Broadway, 737 6th Ave.. 134 
East 125th St., 264 West r2sth St., a51° Columb bus Ave. 
ticket offices foot of Franklin and. . 4 2d Sts. In 
Brooklyn‘at 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St , 215 Atlantic Ave, 
Broadway, 253 Manhattan Ave., Greenpoint, 

Anderson, Gen’l] Pass. Agt., 56 Beaver St., be 
On May 29 and 30 excursion tickets for one. fare 
sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving _ 0 Ne 
tunity of personally selecting a Summer home a m chets 
ng a day’s fishing in this delightful region. 
returning on May 31. 


Hamburg-.American 


PACKET COMPANY 
Fast Line to London 


This is the only Line to Europe having four tw 
screw Express Steamers. The Menu served is e pee 
that of the best hotels in Europe. No overcrow Saloons. 
Number of passengers limited to seating eee of don, 
Express ce to Southampton, Lae 
amburg by the = twin-screw 
of 13-16,000 horse-po OAM. 
F. Bismarck, May 4, 8 A M. 1A. - Victoria. Ma 718, 7: at “nt 
Columbia, May 11, 1:30 P.M |Normannia, May 25: 
ELAMBURG-AMERICAN Packer Co., 37 Broadway, 
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You Need Funds 


= = 
ZB 


a 


W orld’s 
Fair. 


Carry TRAVELERS CHEQUES of the 


American Express Co. 
| NO IDENTIFICATION REQUIRED. 
More Convenient than Letters of Credit or Circular Notes, and | Cheques issued for $10, $20, $50, $100, and $200 each. 


Avaliable at over 20,000 Places in Europe, Asia, Africa, | VISITORS TO THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


Australia, United States, etc., including Principal Hotels. will find these Cheques especially convenient and avoid risk i i 
Exact Amount in Foreign Money printed on Cheque will money. Paying Office 8 on Fair Grounds and at.z0o 
be paid other places in Chicago. 


Rates and further particulars can be obtained fom any Agent of the American Express Company, also at the principal 


Offices of the Company, 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, and 78 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


FOR YOUR NEW GOWN, Ferris’ 


Why not use the Best 
Dress-Stay made? 


Advantages for Buyers of 


DRESS GOODS 


This week we shall begin a series of 
‘clearing sales in our Dress Goods depart- 
ment. 

We have arranged to sell special lines 
of Navy Serges, Summer Homespuns, 
Silk-and- Wool Goods, Hop-sackings, open 
Grenadine effects, and a general line of 
French Novelties, at prices under value, 
for the opening sale. 

A belated importation of handsome 


petesie a Fancy Dress Goods will be on sale, at the 
and also muslin covered, FERRIS BROS., 341 ew York, 


; For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. | Prices of ordinary goods. 
6 to 10 inches long. At the Novelty counter, near Eleventh 


Sample dozen for one poe | Street entrance, 500 lengths and odd ends 
dress, by mail, 25 aR: SPRIN( x of Bengaline, suitable for sleeves and 
Sold by leading merchants, waists, marked very low. 

Warner Bros., ST JITS | 

| James McCreery& Co. 


It does away with all 
wrinkling at the seams, 
and insures a much better 
fit. 

There is but one best, 
and that is DR. WARNER'S 
CORALINE DRESS-STAY. | Best for Health, Eco-ff 


nomy and Beauty. | 
They are lighter and more | Burronsat frontin- ¥ 
stead of CLASPS. 

flexible than whalebone RING BUCKLE at hip 
and are absolutely un- Tape-fastene “But- 
ns—iron'’t pu 
breakable, while they cost | Gord-Edge Button | 
Holes--won’t wear out, | 
but little more than steel FIT ALL AGES— | 
nfants to ts. ff 
or French Horn. FIELD 800. 

est’n WholesaleDepot. 
Put up In yard lengths Send for illustrated 


the same as whalebone, 


FED RRS 


ESS STAY. 


INE 


ER: 
F UN 


Pry 


TRV 


359 Broadway, New York. 


Broadway and 11th St. 


for their equals, especially at the 
New York 


prices. 

Price is always an important point 
with us. No matter how fine the 
goods or how fine the workmanship, 
the priceis always as low, if not 
lower, than the ordinary. 


E. 0. THOMPSON 


Importer, Tailor, and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


+4 dollar saved ts a dollar earned.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
delivered free anywhere in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We makethis boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear, 


| LADIES 


ALSO 

908 aln P dif e is not satisfied we 

Very Satisfactory Garment. 2538 Chestnut St. a “will refund the money oF send 
Underclothes from the SHO! LDEKS, and 
* and has no stiff cords; fits with perfec size; we will fit you- 


tase and froedom, Illustrated 


Sold b Elegant, and strictly hygienic, 
leading dealers A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY 


LADY CANVASSERS WANTED i id Si in pi 
° made with our package of 60 splendid Silk and Satin pieces, — , 
Send for Illustrated Price List. assorted bright colors, 25c.; 5 packs. $1.00. Silk Plush he Capital. 41,000,000.) 

1} 3 Co. rder Dep’t, 33, Boson, Mass, 


colors, 56c. Fmb. 
THE EARMOM & CHADWICE Brockiye, | 2nd Velvet. 40 pieces, assorted colors: | DEXTER OH 


Traveling a the 
ik 
AN 
| 
hs V4 
| ye 
of 
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be | 
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ataJogue 


another pair free if the “Tips”’ wear out 
before the Gloves. 


If ee dealer hasn’t them, write to JULIUS KAYSER, 
ew 
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The Christian Union 


Lyons 


SPRING SILKS 


Ombré, Chiné, and Rayé Taffetas, 


Brocaded Glacé and Ombré Effects, 


Colored Satins, 
Glacé Satin Royale. 


White Faille, 
White Satin, Veloutine, 


Vrillé, Bengaline, 


for Wedding Gowns. 


Striped Satins and Taffetas 


for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Grenadines, Crépes, and Gazes 


for Evening Wear. 

Lyons Silk Velvets, Ombré, 

Glace, and Epingle. 
Satin Antique. 


Laces 


EMBROIDERIES 
Handkerchiefs, 
Parasols, Sun Umbrellas. 


Courvoisier’s Gloves, 
Dent’s Gloves, 
Fowne’s Gloves. 


AS 19th ot. 


New York 
“Kayser 
Patent 


Fine Milliner 


Dry Good, 


\ 


OUR MAIL ORDER. 


DEPARTMENT 
HAS UNSURPASSED FACUTIES 
FOR HANDUNG YOUR ORDERS 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS —~ 
NEW YORK GOODS AAT ==. : 
{ NEW YORK PR CES 


bive us a 


( 


OUR (ATALOGUE 


Mailed free fo 
OUT OF TOWN RESIDENTS 


Send forifatonce gupply is limited 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co 


CARPETS 


A Great Opportunity 
| THIS WEEK! 
ROYAL 


REMOVAL. 


Our Main Retail Store 


WILTONS 
WILTON VELVETS 
HAS BEEN REMOVED All new goods, superior in qrality and elegant designs, 
TO 


At About One-Half Their Actual Value. 


A New Make Brussels 


(To introduce) 
At a Half Dollar Per Yard. 


A New Lot of 
CARPETS AND RUGS 


Made from odd pieces into all sizes, suitable for all kinds 
of r 


176 FIFTH AVE., 


NEAR 23D ST. 


ooms, 
AT REMNANT PRICES. 
Just the thing for Hotels, Cottages, and Summer 
esidences. 
(BRING SIZE OF ROOM ) 


SILK 
GLOVES 


SEE THAT GLOVE? 


My ‘Guarantee Ticket” entitles me to 


York, and he will see that you get them. 


for 
our 


Brass Bedstceads 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver, and 


Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty. 


MATTINGS 


Japanese and China Straw. 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 
In Rare and Novel Effects (not to be found elsewhere). 

White, Red-Check, and fancy patterns. 
From $5.00 Per Roll of 4¢ Yards. 
A line of fine fancy Damatk patterns, od. pieces, at the 
uniform price of 
$10.00 Per Roll of Forty Yards. 
Worth $20 per Roll. : 


UPHOLSTERY 


Our-importations consist of all the newest designs and 


colorings in 
Furniture Coverings and Draperies 
Also LACE, CHENILLE, and VELOUR 

CURTAINS jn great variety. 


FURNITURE 


Suits and odd pieces (our own upholstering) at 
ane CBOPULAR PRICES. 


Iron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 3 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 


uccessors to 


years. Buy 
factory, and save dealers and agents 
t. Send for FREE CATALOGUE. Mention 
BD MFG. Co. Bats 


The Rost. S. Goutp Co. and W. T. Mersereavu Co., 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0. 


Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. Y. 


261 & 263 Canal St., New York 
200 Feet East of Broadway, 
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Manufactured by us, fits properiy, 
because itis cut and made right, and 
our patent elastic waist bands are also 
a great help, as closer fitting trousers 
can be worn with comfort, than would 
be possible without them—they also 
save buttons and button holes. | 


We make the price an inducement, 
too—s5 to $6 for strictly all wool suits, 
guaranteed to give satisfactory 
wear—Good school or business suits in 
Youths’ sizes, (jong pants) $10. 

If you cannot visit our store, let us send you cata- 


‘oque and measure blanks, we can serve you by mail 
as well. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


Schools for Girls 


The Educational Department of The Christian Union will be 


pleased to help you find the school you are looking for. 


The 


catalogue of any girls’ school sent free by mail on postal request. 


Address 


The Christian Union Co., Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


Massachusetts 


New York 


MASSACHUSETTs, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., 
Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Amherst. 
HE TERRACE 
Home School for Nervous and Delicate Chil- 
dren and Youth. Mrs, W. D. HERRICK, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, ro Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 64 Commonwealth Ave. 
CATHARINE J. CHAMBERLAYNE’S 
SCHOOL FOR GiRLS. The next year will 
open October 4th. Circulars sent on application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME AND VAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
tay MISSES HUBBARD will reopen their 
| School for Girls on Tuesday, October 3, 1893. A 
of boarding pupils will be reccived into 
e family. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 


ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Mrs. E..P. UNDERHILL, M A., Principal. 


EDUCATIONAL 
New York City 


New York, New York City. 


MERHORN’S| 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


__ Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


ConnectTicuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS, 
$500. 18th year. MySo-page circular tells what 
education means for a boy here. Formation of character 
stands first with us. oO new boy over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale ’69). 


Connecticut, Hartford, 714 and 716 Asylum Ave. 
ISS BURBANK’S FAMILY AND DAY 
SCHOOL, Preparatory and English. Home 
arranged for girls under fifteen. 


Connecticut, Hartford (in the suburés). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY 
Every advantage for culture, study, andjhealth. 
Terms, $500 to $600. Number limited. Circulars with 
full particulars. MissSARA J. SMITH, Prin -ipal. 


ConnecticuT, Litchfield Co., Twin Lakes. 
AMP WASHINING FOR BOYS. Second 
season opens Juners5. Terms and particulars 
from Rev. F. THOMPSON, Canaan, Conn. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse /.ve. 
geet FOR YOUNG LADIES. ‘vest End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Prins. 
Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 07 College Pre- 
baratory Course. Circulars. Early applicacion necessary. 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
M'ss LOW’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Opens last Wed- 
Circulars sent o 


on application. 
Miss 


nesday in Sept 
Miss YWOOD. 


ConnecTicuT, Waterbury. 
¥. DIOCESAN SCHOOL 
Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20. 1893. 
The Rev. FRANCIS F. RUSSELL. $093 
Miss MARY R. HILLARY, Principal. 


MASSACHUSBETTs, Natick. 
ALNUT HILL SCHOOL. Boarding and day 
school opens Sept. 7, 1893. Thorough prepa 
ration for Wellesley and other colleges for women. Retfer- 
ences: Pres. Shafer, Wellesley College; the Misses East- 
man, Dana Hall, Wellesley, and others. Circulars on 
ARLOTTE H. Conant, B.A 
Miss FLorENCE BiGELow, M.A., } Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Vineyard Haven. 
AYSIDE SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Clinton Hal:, Astor Pl., N. Y. 
WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, Jr, B.A., Head Master, 
General Theological Seminary. Chelsea Square, N Y. 


MASSACHuUSETTs, Wellesley. 
ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


fits for college. Terms, £500. 
: Rev. EDW. A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
(MASS.). 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Offers courses of study in Chemistry, Civil, Electrical, 
and Mechanical Engineering, and a General Scientific 


ourse. 
For Cata'ogue, address Institute, or 
H. T. FULLER, Pres. 


Minnesota 


MINNE: OTA, Minneapolis. 
HALL, a Boarding and Day School 
for Girls. Full Academic Courses and two years 
of College work. Scholarship to Brvn Mawr Ccllege, value 
$400. (Miss) OLLVE ADELE EVERS, Principal. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Montclair, 776 Bloomfield Ave. 


5 ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 


College and business preparation. Cadets live 
in cottages, enjoying Christian influences and avoiding the 
evils ot dormitory ife. J.G MacVICAR,A.M., Prin. 


New Jersey, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORYSCHOOL 
opens Sept. 19th. Inquiries may be addressed 


to President Patton, of Princeton oa. or to 
: J. B. FINE, Head Master. 


Illinois 


New York 


Chicago. 
Ts LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 
Youn Pais an 
lidren, or further artic rs aa- 
dress THE LORING SCHOOL, 
2435 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


New York, Albany, Washiagton Ave. 
— ACADEMY. Founded 1814. Board- 
ing and Day School. Three courses of study. 
Certificate enters at Wellesley College. Location unsur- 
assed; home life refined, heaithful, Christian. For cata- 
ogue address Miss LUCY A. PLYMPTON, Principal. 


Kentucky 


Shelbyvi'le. 
S [ENCE HiLL, an English and Classical 
dint —_— for Girls. Oldest inthe South. First- 
nallits appointments. Prepares for Wellesley. 
W. T. POYNTER. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi 
vidual instruction. Special attention to college prepara- 
tion. Expert teachers in Classics, Mathematics, and 
Sciences. Native teachersin Modern Lan es. - 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. Wuiton, A.B. 


and Lois A. BANGs. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


New York. New York City, 557 Fifth Avenue. 
ME. ALBERTI S DELSARTE SCHOOL OF 
EX PRE>SION 
The aim is to suppiement general educatior, to make 
acquired knowledge practical, afford training in nervous 
control, to foster c  ‘rrect taste, refined accom -lishments, 
and graceful expression. 
home ter yous women in the midst of culture, 
churches of eve envmination, and the great city’s 
advantages. ()ctoberto May, inclusive, board, stationery, 
ooks, and tuition, normal classes elective, $900. For 
further particulars acdre:s . AL 
ummer School, July 24 to Aug. 19, at Avon by-the- 
Sea, New Jersey 


New York, 6 West 48th Street. 
ISS SPENCE’S Boarding and Day School for 
Girls. Primary, Academic, and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. Special students admitted No more 

than eight pupils constitute any class. 


New York, New York City, 32 and i East 57th St, 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, Oct. 5th Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 
Departments. Special students admitted. 


New York, New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM 
(Successors to the Misses GREEN). 
npenting and Day School for Girls. Reopens October 4, 
1€93. 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary, 


New York, New York City, Riverside Drive, 85th 
and 86th Streets. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 


New York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 
we BENNETT’S SCHOOL. Twelve girls 
may have all the benefits of careful home train- 
Six resident teachers. 


ing and best educational meth ‘ 
ini i Preparation 


3 raining aims at thoroughness. All grades. 
or college. 

Nalees' to Dr. Allen, Dean of School of Pedagogy, N. Y.; 
Mrs. R. M. Hoe, and Mrs. David Dows, Ir. 


Ohio 


Ounr10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.* Preparation for Harvard examina- 
tions and all Colleges for Women. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, ten miles from Philadelphia. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE 

A Colleve for Women 
Offers vate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics. English, Anglo-Saxon, 
F ren:h, Old French, Ita:ian, Spanish, German. including 
Gothic and Old High German, Ce tic, Hebrew, History, 
Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Phi- 
losophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s app+ratus com- 
plete. Fellowships (v lue $525, in Greek, Latin, Eng- 
ush, German and Teutonic Philology, Romance Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, History, Ch-mistry and Biology. 
A fourth Ha!l of Resi-ence will, it i. hoped. be opened 
in the autumn, and will accommodate all applicants for 

admission For Program address as sbove. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz School P. O. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from 
Philadelphia. two hours from New York. Opens Sept. 
27. For circulars and reports apply to the Principals, 
Sytv1a J. EASTMAN. RANCES E. BENNETT. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ISS GORDON’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. g1ioand 
4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location in Phila. 13th 
year opens Sept. 2oth, 1893. French, Music, and College 
preparatory. 
ircular on application. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Dr. Ebon OF M S| C. 


The Leading Conservatory of America. 


In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equipped Home affordsa 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. Ca/en- 
dar Free. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


9 
Cl th 
+ 
as A healthful Snmmer Home by the Sea. Out-door life; 
References, og permission: Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s 
Concor | N. H.; Hamilton W. 
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Financial 


The continued influx of currency from 
the interior is the chief reason why, not- 
withstanding we have shipped about 
$3,500,000 additional gold abroad this 
week, the money market continues com- 
fortably easy. Since the first of January 
$45,000,000, net, of the yellow metal has 
left us for the other side, and at times dur- 
ing the various heavy shipments the gold 
has created in going a good deal of 
stringency and very high rates; but now is 
the season for a plethora of funds at the 
centers, and so it happens that we are well 
supplied, although rates are higher than 
usual at this season. It must be observed 
that we are losing more money than we 
are creating now, so that, notwithstanding 
the $50,000,000 of new Treasury notes fo: 
silver purchases a year, and the $25 000,- 
ooo more or less of gold coinage per ar- 
num, there is no inflation going on. We 
are simply substituting to a large degree 
silver for gold in our currency, letting gold 
go, and urging its going with this artificial 
supply of objectionable silver paper. The 
timely communication of the President to 
the public, in which he emphatically re- 
pudiated the idea, so industriously circu- 
lated, that the Government contemplated 
redeeming some of its paper in silver was 
very reassuring, and has put to rest for 
good and all the doubt as to his policy in 
this respect. The extreme disinclination 
of the President to issue bonds for the re 
plenishment of the gold reserve, and his 
manifest determination to make it his last 
resource, even though the countrv should 
pass through much stress and commercial 
suffering, in order to teach Congress its 
duty, has had a depressing effect. Object- 
teach ng is of value, but when a gov- 
ernment has in its power the means of ok- 
viating financial and commercial distress 
when threatened because of bad legisla- 
tion, every relief that can be afforded 
should be directed to a prevention of wide- 
spread disaster. 

The Reading Company’s new President, 
Mr. Harris, has drawn up a plan for relieving 
that corporation (by means of a new collat- 
eral bond issue) from its present financial 
difficulty, which obviates procedure in 
bankruptcy through the courts, and which 
provides for the liquidation of the floating 
debt, and also for new capital in anticipa- 
tion of its wants inthe future. This plan 
looks like a success in advance. 

The Toledo, Ann Arbor, and North 
Michigan Company passed into the hands 
of a receiver on Friday. The company 
never was doing a better business than 
now, but in making wise and desirable ex- 
tension of its facilities during the past 
year it was obliged to borrow money on 
bonds that it could not sell, and in these 
Stringent times found it necessary to pro- 
tect its property by a receivership. 

The earnings for the third week of 
April—reported by forty roads—exhibit a 
gain over the corresponding week of last 
year of 534 per cent. The returns of 
eighty roacs forthe s. o d week show 5 20 
per cept gained. The bank statemeut is 


as follows: 
Loans, $3,0¢8,100 
1,551,700 
Legal tenders, decrease............ 3,717,800 
Deposits. decrease............. 
Reserve, decrease..... Sn 2,627,050 


This leaves the surplus reserve ot the 
city banks at $12,156,150. Money closed 
5 per cent. WALL STREET. 


Young Mothers 
should early learn the necessity of keepitg on hand 
a supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk for nursing babies as well as for general_cook- 
ing. It has stood thetest for 30 years. Your Grocer 


and D uggist sell it. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


.-.- $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims............. 2,541,873 61 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 141,428 86 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 


$3,183,;302.47 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS. Asst. Sey 
WM. J. DAWSON. Secy. Agency Dept. 


The Gold Debentures I am 
offering are issued by a Com- 
pany whose paid-in capital is 
eight times the amount of its 
outstanding bonds. 

Moreover, every $100 of bonds 
is secured by a special deposit 
of $160 of first mortgages on 


‘Minneapolis and St. Paul prop- 


erty. The issue being small 
will soon be sold. | 


NEWHALL, 
523 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Through its regular business of examining 
and insuring titles, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co, 


Portland, Oregon, 


‘Has special facilities for placing money at 6 to 


8 per cent. on improved city property with in- 
sured titles, secured by first mortgage, principal 
and interest repayable in GoLp, the only stand- 
ard of value on the Pacific Coast. 


Portland has great and varied resources which 
imsure a continuance for many years of the 
steady and healthy growth of the past, 


Improved business and residence property has 
@ permanent value and can be relied on to pay 
interest and principal when due, 


We collect and remit with exchange. 
WM. M, LADD, PRES. BUELL LAMBERSON, VICE-PRES. 
J. THORBURN ROSS, SEC. & MANACER. 


The Census of 1890 shows that 


Knoxville, Tenn., made the greatest gain in 
population of the Cities. She is Still growing. 
Good Investments in a few choice lots near 
Campus of “ Holbrook Normal College.” Cir- 
culars sent by G. M. BE \LL, Knoxville, Tenn. 


“How Shall 
I Invest My 
Money P” 


Our little book is sent 
free. It will help you 
whether you have little 
or much. 


The Provident 
(CO. “bomen 


Please mention The Christian Unio. 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privi! i 
pany the power of Trust Compare 
the New York a Laws; acts as Trustee for cop. 
porations, firms, and individuals, as Executor or Adminis, 
trator of Estates, and is a legal depository of trust funds, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITs, 
EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President, 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President, 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary, 

DIRECTORS: 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
Frederic Cromwell, 


Robert Goelet 


rge Griswold Haven, Henry H 
R. Somers Hay .. Twombl 


J. Hood Wright. 


HMlortgage Co, 


Chartered 1871. 
Capital, $2,000,000 
Surplus, ~- 

59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 

This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage; 
Issues Debenture Bends; Receives Deposits 
subject to check, and allows interest on daily 
balances; Issues Certificates of Deposit; Acts 
as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent; Pays 

Coupons; Executes all trusts. 


OFEICERS: 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON...... President 
LUTHER KOUNTZE........ Vice-President 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, 2d Vice-Pres’t & Treas. 
ARTHUR TURNBULL... Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. ELLIOTT .......... Secretary 


DIRECTORS: 


Samuel D. Babcock 

William Babcock, S. Frisco, ] 
William E. Bailey, Seattle, Charlton T. Lewis, 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr., 
William P. Dixon, 

obert A. Granniss, 
Theo. A. Havemeyer, Robert Olyphant, 
Charles R. Henderson Edwin Packard, 

ames J. Hill, St. Paul, William W. Ric 

ardiner G. Hubbard, 
Gustav E. Kissel, 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


ames Timpson. 


Regu ar 
Dividends 


INVESTS IN CHOICES[ BUSINESS 
CORNERS in a large city where real estate 
continually increases in value and increased 
rentals will add to the income from year to 
year. 


Cash Capital paid in March 15t, 
@ver $900,000. 
Price of Stock, 103 50-100 per share. 


H. L. Warner, Pres. of Nat’! Bank of 
Sioux City (Capital One Million) says: 


t in 
“ Everything considered, I can assure you that, 
m jndginent the NORTHERN [NVESTMENT 
COM PANY has shown great wisdom and fo poe § 
in the selection of its real estate in this eas 
seems to me almost impossible that its investmen 
here should prove otherwise than safe and pro 


_ For further particulars apply at the Company® 
Office, Nos. 7 to II Advertiser Building, 246 Wash 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., where Plans 
Photographs can be seen. 


500,000 


W. Seymour, Jr., 


| Per 


Augustus D. Julliard 

Richard A. 

er K. ette, Alexander E. Orr, 

Adrian Iselin, Jr., William Whitney, 

James N. Jarvie, 

| 
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A Family Paper 891 


Our Canal. 


It will take a year or two to 
et water where we begin to 
sell; then ready for settlers. 

Dry land is of little ac- 
count in Southern California, 
‘stretches away for miles, as 
rich and right as land can be. 

But water 1s precious; no 
rain to speak of falls.  Irriga- 
tion is better than rain; the 
farmer gets it when and where 
he wants it. Vegetation ex- 
ceeds belief —a three-year-old 
fig-tree five inches through! 
The warmth of the air and soil 
develops exceeding richness in 
fruits and nuts. 


A little land with water is” 


wealth. We shall have the 
water; the land is waiting. 
We want a share of our stock 
inevery neighborhood; $50 a 
share will be worth $1,000 
within ten years if we make no 
mistakes. 
pamphlet with map. 


THE COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION CO, 
66 Broad Street, New York. 


Mutual Home 
Improvement Co. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID, $100,000 


Your Idle MOMCY by assets amount 
Will Earn 


ing to more than $2.00 in 
; _. assets for every $1.00 in cer- 
tificates. On these certificates we pay, 6 per cent. per 
semi-annually. The certificates are 
or terms of 3, 9, OF 12 
as investors may Larg e Returns elect. The inter- 
est is paid gape ype | during the term for which the 
subscription is made, and at the end of the term the prin- 


dare of of the profits, if Sent to us. 
tuned on the surrender of the certificates. Address 
WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres. 


MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO. 
161 La Salle Street, - CHICAGO 


Saie, Sure ana at 
Low Cost. 


Life Insurance in the 
Mercantile Benefit Ass’n of New York 


319 Broadway—P. 0. Box 968. 
ORGANIZED IN 1877. 


Death Losses Paid, - - $1,273,515.80 


No death claims unpaid. Seekers for re- 
liable, low-cost life insurance should write 
us for rates and particulars. 


Energetic agents can find profitable employ- 
ment and are invited to correspond. 


I. W. Steward, Secy. Alonzo Alford, Pres. 


The Debentures of this 
Corporation are a good safe 
ix per cent. investment. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 
160 Broadway, N. Y. 


Let us send you a 


King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 
injury which might possibly be done by water. 

As a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Followiag soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 
old method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his pro- 
fession, 2. ¢., patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material inthe past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 
compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 

At the same time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 
been plastered with this material: 


Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. 
Postal Telegraph oe New York City. 
Mail and Express, New York City. 

New York Times, New York City. 

Holland House, New York City. 

Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hoys’ and Girls 4 School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Public School No. 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Arbuckle Flats, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

New Store of Liebmann Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. 

Residence of E. J. Hingston Buffalo, N. Y. 
First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y 
State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. John’s Church, Elmira, N. Y. 

Barker, Rose & Young Block, an, ¥, 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


W. New Brighton, N.Y. (Largest in 
e State. 

Robbins Island Club, Peconic Bay, L. I. 

New Penn. R.R. Station, Jersey City, We Ja 
Monmouth Beach Club-House, Long. Branch, N. J. 
‘* Laurel in the Pines,” Lakewood, N. J. 

New Bowdoin Square Theater, Boston, Mass. 
Opera House Block, Springfield, Mass. 

— of George Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox, 


ass. 
Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 
Markleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 
Duquesne Theater, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Residence of Mrs. Hostetter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R. R., Altoona, Pa. 
First National Bank, Cooperstown, Pa. _ 

S. Court-House and Post-Office, Williamsport, 


German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. Pa. ee 

Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. Commonwealth aeeony , Scranton, Pa. 
Homeopathic Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. Jackson Street Baptist hurch, Scranton Pa. 
All-Saints Chapel, Rochester, N. Y. Hope Building, Brown University, Providence, R.L 
Cornell University Buildings, Ithaca, N. Y. R. I. Hospital Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 

Hier Flats, Syracuse Salvert Hall School, Baltimore, Md. 


N. Y. ( 
Salt’s Western Hotel, Niagara aaa N.Y. Residence of Mr. Evans, Ruxton, Md. 


Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. State Capitol, Columbia, S. C. 
Depots of the New York Central and Hudson River | Y. M. C. A. AO Glens Falls, N. Y. 
R.R. at Niagara Falls, port, Garrisons, Cro- | Albright Memorial Library, Scranton, Pa. 


ton, Sing Sing, etc. : 
Colgate Library, Hamilton, N. Y. 


Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “‘ Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insést upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls 
and ceilings. 

The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in thefuture, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon 
your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of our material,!with a 
list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 
Im Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


To cover postage, you can have one of the handsomest Illustrated 
Resort Handbooks ever published. For nothing you can have 
any information, any pamphlet, map, circular, time-table, or other 
printed matter relating to the leading resorts and hotels of America, 


See May number of 7he Forum for 


e and ways of reaching them. 
Eig ht announcement, list and illustrated description of America’s Great 


Cents 


THE FORUM OUTING BUREAU 
Jackson Building, 31 E. Seventeenth St., 
Union Square, N. Y. 
»>2A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
i Largest Manufacturers of , 


6 per cent Bay City (Mich. ) 
ULPIT Gold Street Railway Bonds. 
SUITS, 


Descriptive circular on application, 
27 SUDBURY ST. 


JAMES N. BROWN & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


BANKERS, 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
ogue. 


G2 Cedar Street, N. Y.: 


Established 18:27 
CHURCH 22 ROT OR 
OR GAN Ss Oorrespondence Invited usafter school. NO MONEY NEEDED. 
HOOK & H @S, Boston, Mass. stcuicaco, 
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The Christian Union 


The Banner:that Welcomes 
the World” 


One of the most interesting features of 
the great naval and patriotic celebration 
at New York last week was the raising of 
the National flag at the Navesink High- 
lands. A flagstaff, 135 feet high, had been 
erected by the Lyceum League of America, 
which numbers 30,000 members; and on 
this was first hoisted the Paul Jones flag, 
“the original Stars and Stripes made by 
the hands of patriotic women of Philadel- 
phia during the days of the American 
Revolution.” This was raised by Mrs. 
H. R. P. Stafford, a descendant of Paul 
Jones. It was then lowered and a beauti- 
ful flag, presented by the League, was 
raised by Mrs. Schuyler Hamilton, Hon- 
orary. Regent of the New York State 
Daughters of the Revolution. Salutes 
were fired by the Miantonomoh, an ora- 
tion was delivered by Mr. Amos P. Wilder, 
and the following poem, written for the 
occasion by Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth 
(and now for the first time correctly 
printed), was read by Miss M.A. Harnon: 


The dawn of new e2ges is breaking, 
The cycle of Concord has come ; 
There is peace in the echoing bugle, 
And a testival march in the drum. 
To-day the old Sandy Hook wakens 
An echo that never will cease; 
O’er the spot where the patriot perished 
_ The winds lift the banner of peace ! 
© flag of the Navesink Highlands, 
That patriot bands gave the air, 
The joy that our bosoms is thrilling, 
The hearts of the ages shall share. 
The war ships, the peace ships, shal] hail thee, 
The prows from the nations oppressed, 
As thy iris gleams forth from the heaven 
At the sentineled gates of the West. 
The  * of the emigrant mother 
Shall long through the melting mist gaze, 
And turn into tears to behold thee, 
And close in the silence of praise. 
The sky-piercing eye of the sailor 
From afar shall thy sun-ripples view ; 
The tempest-tossed traveler returning 
Shall pledge his allegiance anew. 
The skies of good will bend above us, 
The ocean beneath us rolls fair ; 
The chords of new harmonies move us,— 
What seest thou, seer of the air? 
The west winds breathe low for th 
And wait it the waters impearled. 
Speak, flag of the ocean auroras! 
Speak, banner that welcomes the world! 


‘*O Liberty, thou who hast lifted 
My eye to the walls of the sun, 
I float for the new years of heaven, 
The brotherhood conflict has won. 
No longer for races 
For man move the cycles sublime ; 
The summons for peace is ascending 
From the jubilee trumpets of time! 
I salute ye, O feet that have followed 
Fair Hesper to destinies new ! 
I salute ye. O pioneers coming ! 
I bid ye, O voyagers, adieu ! 
In the mist of the surge, in the tempest. 
With the sunlight or cloud on my brow, 
I float for the best of all ages, 
And the best cf all ages is now! 
That to man may be given his birthright, 
To knowledge, the future that waits ; 
Equalitv. freedom to labor ; 
And labor, the wealth it creates. 
That the temples of truth, for their Master, 
By charity s teet may be trod ; 
That hearts that are humble and human 
May do the swift service of God. 
Fraternity, rise to thy mission, 
The noblest since order began, 
Till the nations are brothers united 
In one federation of man! 
The future stands waiting to greet thee, 


message, 


And battle her standards has furled, 
And hangs like a signal of heaven 

The flag to humanity given, 
For which all the herves have striven !”’ 


Hail, banner that welcomes the world! 


BUGGIES at } Price 


CARTS HARNESS 
$90 Top B --$37 
$95 Phaeton. and 
4 Pass. Top Surrey.$47|0utsell ALL 
$50 Road Wagon $25 competitors. 


Re 


$30Team “ $12.50/profit. 

Morgan Saddle$1.65 Catalogue Free. 
aks, U. S. BUGGY & CART CO. 

29 §. Lawrence St., Cincinnati, 0. 


DEAF Ntss. &.HEAO CURED 


heard. Successful when all remedies fail. Sold 
Only by F. Hiscox, 853 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of proofs REE 


Lo 
Hair Book & both F REE 


> HEALTH warranted torenew youthful color to 
= Gray Hair. Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50c. 


Your Painter 


has often wasted time ang 
material in trying to obtain 
a shade of coior, and has 
even resorted to the use of 


ready mixed pe. the ingredients of which he knew nothing about, because 


of the difficu 


y in making a shade of color with white lead. 


This waste can 


be avoided by the use of National Lead Company’s 


Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


These tints are a combination of perfectly pure colors put up in smal! cans 
and prepared so that one pound will tint 25 pounds of Strictly Pure White 


Lead to the shade shown on the can. 


By this means you will have the 


best paint in the world, because made of the best materials— 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


and pure colors. 


Insist on having one of the brands of white lead that are 


standard, manufactured by the ‘“‘Old Dutch” process, and known to be 


strictly pure: 
ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati) 


**‘ ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsb’gh) 


ATLANTIC (New York) 
” (Pittsburgh) 
BRADLEY (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ”’ (New York) 
*‘COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) | 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 


‘*KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 
‘¢+FAHNESTOCK” (Pittsburgh) 

LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

MORLEY ”’ (Cleveland) 

*‘‘RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
**SHIPMAN ”’ (Chicago) 
**SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago). 
**ULSTER” (New York) | 

** UNION ’’ (New York) 


‘These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead and National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead 


Tinting Colors are for sale by the most reliable dealers in 


aints everywhere. 


If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you 4 postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


Look for the trade-mark on the toe, 
Send for Descriptive Price-List. 


Are so constructed as 
They contain NO BUNCHES, 

NO PERCEPTIBLE SEAMS, 

| NOTHING TO ANNOY, and are made of 
The BEST YARNS and in a Great Variety of Attractive Styles. 


Half- Hose 
to rit. 


SHAW STOCKING Co., Lowell, Mass. 


*TIFFANY-GLASS-&- DECORATING: COMPANY: 


*FURNISHERS & GLASS:WORKERS DOMESTIC:&-ECCLESIASTICAL. 


-*DECORATIONS: 


‘-MEMORIALS: 


¢333-TO-. 341 - FOURTH -AVENUE - NEW: YORK: 


Dont pay money for Water! 


A Solid Extract of Beef is more £co- 
momical than a liquid, for the reason 
that it is concentrated, and house- 
keepers will find it much cheaper to 


BUY 
Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


a solid. concentrated extract, free from 
fat and gelatine, or any foreign sub- 
stance, and dissolve it themselves. 


The signature 
genuine on the jar 
has this in blue. 


925 to $50 


Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable P 


=i or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts & to 10 years; fine 
if finish when taken from the plater. 
Every family has plating to do. 


Plater sells readily. Profits larce, 


Always in the Lead. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue to any address. 
__ Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co., Springtield, Mass. 
LLERS 


Beware of imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOCRAPH. 
OF 


SELF-ACTING 


6 May, 1893 
‘The 
he 
TRADE 
| 
IWS) 
OnA LEVEL STRETCH 
116 Road Cart..$8.25) Buy of fac- 
f & practi-al way 00 replate rusty and 
— worn or e. 
| ND GET 
GENUINE 


w 


6 May, 1893 
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A 
Perfect 
Liquid Dentifrice. 


Harmless as Pure Water. 


Fragrant as Sweet Flowers.. 
Sample Vial Free. Price, 25c. 


ASTE Not, want not. 
Vacuum Leather Oil 

keeps leather new-looking 
soft-feeling and strong; 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. | 
Patent lambskin -with-wool-on 


swob and bbok—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Wedding Gifts 


As the fruit season approaches it 
suggests a dainty sugar and cream, 
$30.—A dozen berry forks, $15.—A 
dozen melon knives, $40.—A chased 
berry bowl, $40.—-A pair of orange 
spoons and fruit knives, $10.—A hun- 
dred other cases equally good awaiting 
inspection. 


E, W. Hoyt & Co., 
_ LOWELL, MASS. 


J.H. Johnston & Co. 


17 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


Send for Price- List. 


“A HEALING WONDER.” 


omfort Powder 


Has no equa] as a baby powder. 
No other keeps the skin so healthy. 


Send 4 cents in stamps for liberal sample and bock. 


COMFORT POWDER CO.. HARTFORD. CONN. 
Comfort Soap for hands and face. 25c. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER wi. receive 
three little girls into her family. Two hours’ daily study. 

wing ; clay modeling; home culture; out-of-door life. 
Backward end timid chidren carefully advanced. Address 
Miss SEYMOUR, Rutheriord, N. J. 

WANTED—Working housekeeper on a small New 
England farm,with the care ot twoelderly people. E.L.H., 
241 Quincy St., Brooklyn, N. V. 

WANTED IMMEDIATEL Y—Mer with families 
who understand the culture of truit and flowers and gar- 
Wang Forty miles south of Asheville,in Western N. C. 

nite full particulars. F. M. STEARNS, Columbus, 
Polk Co., N. C. 

GOOD BUSINESS FOR SALE in a healthful 
Hout tain climate. House, lot, and store full of goods. 
W in anda half miles. For particulars write 

Rhea Co , Tennessee. 

E—A Liszt Organ, as good as new, for $250. 
Address ORGAN, No. 3,964, care Christian Union. 

ONCE MORE I am able to fill orders promptly for 
creamery butter and large fresh Also pure 
maple sugar, direct from headquarters. rite for price, 

de.ivered at your door,”’ to 

COURTNEY E. FERRIS, Smyrna, N. Y. 
yene SUMMER REST, for self-supporting gentle- 
omen, near Woodciiff Pascack>, New Jersey, 
» 3.50 per week. Applications should be made to 
Wits. A. SPEYERS. 415 West Twenty-third Street, New 
*0rk, on Wednesday mornings, from ten to twelve o’clock, 

Resse desires to find a position for her children’s 
fF cress és chaperon or traveling companion. Address 

r -M., Box 365, Greenwich, Conn. 

WOROUGHLY EDUCATED WOMAN vants 
aS stenographer and typewriter Unde:stands 
fe m and French. Correspondence or literary work 
ern . Good references. Address L. K. T , Boarding 
W.C. A., 352 Pacific St., Brooklyn, 
ye EDUCATED AMERICAN LADY would 
housepention as useful com, anion, or to take charge of a 
Sines 0 ry Isa food seamstress. The best of references 
- Address No. 4,107, care Christian Union. 


of ENTLEMAN living in Chicago will take oversight 
one or two at a time, to see 
4106, CI air pleasantly and intelligently. 


tian Union Office 


‘ Bits of Fun 


The man who was dissatisfied with the 


menagerie said it was a beastly affair.— 
Binghamton Leader. 


Perhaps the reason the office doesn’t 


seek the man is because somebody’s hold- 
ing it—Philadelphia Times. 


Cora—Was it a love match? Merritt— 


Well, as her money paid his debts and 
kept him out of jail, I should say it was 
rather a safety match.—/udge. 


Editor of Country Newspaper—There, | 
give that column cditorial to the foreman, 
and tell him that Panama Canal Frenck- 
man’s name is spelled with an accented ¢. 
Assistant—I beg your pardon, sir, but 
this week it is my turn for the accented e, 
and I've used it in speaking of the 7x de 
stécle girl. 
Well, kill the editorial !—Pzck. 


Editor—That’s so! I forgot. 


Expert Stereopticon Operator 


supplieseverything Pertect projectior. No failures 
or mistakes. Slides made or rented. Lyon, 
Maiden Lane, New York. 


Letters from Mothers 


speak in 
warm terms 
of what 
Scott’s 
Emulsion 
has done 
for their del- | 
icate, sickly 
children, 

It’s use has 
broweh( 
thousands back to rosy health. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypophos- 


phites is employed with great 
success in all ailments that re- 
duce flesh and strength. Little 
ones take it with relish. 

Prepared bv Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


“Applied 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor.= 


The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. = 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 


Prescott & Co., x B 


i $1.50 will now buy a reliable AMERI- 
CAN WATCH in strongGOLD PLATED & 
iy Dust ProofCase, Willnotvaryamin- 
utein 30 days; Is as durable as any watch 
made. FULLY GUARANTEED. (Pub- 
nN hers of this paper will tell you we are reliae G@ 
ew) ble.) Ithas AMERICAN patent lever MOVEMENT, 
Hum) Patent Escapement and tor, Lantern Pi 


3 240 beats to minute; No key req wind 

Hi) set; weight 4 0z.; exactly like cut; ——_ for $1.50, 

di 3 for $4.00, 12 for $15.0C. byexpress. Mention 

Gm) and we willinclude handsome gold plated CH C4 

ym, CHARM. AGENTS & Storekeepers send for TERMS. 
Catalogue of 1000 new articles FREE. 


ROBERT H. INGERSOLL & BRO 
65 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Prices, 


SAMPLES WALL PAPER 


8c. for postage Deduct it when ordering. Factory 
H. &. CADY, 305 High St., Prov., R. 1. 


BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 
WHA 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, and Durable. Each package 
contains six ounces; when moistened will 
make several boxes of Paste Polish. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE 0F 3,000 TONS, — 


HONEST COODS FOR HONEST MONEY. 


On receipt of $2.00, Posta! 
Note, Money Order, or Rege- 
istered Letter, we send te any 
Z part of the U.S. one pair of 
our Ladies’ Celebrated 
Bright Dongola Kid 
Boots, equal to the best $3.00 
shoe in the world. Being our 
4Oown make, we guarantee fit, 
man Style, and wear. If not satisfac- 
tory, RETURN WITHIN TEN 
DAYS and money will be re- 
funded or another pair sent. 


to 8, in half sizes. _Widt hs, B, 
C, D, E,and EE. In ordering 
send size, width, and style. 

Liberty Shoes have no Equal, 
We Deliver Free. 


The stomach is hu- 
manity’s best friend. 
Bovinine is the stom- 
ach’s best friend. = 


PISO'’S CURE FOR ,, 


WY) 

as in time. Sold by druggists. 4 
CONSUMPTIONS 4 


RANULA: 


] 

GRANULA, Originated by the famous 
} Dr. James C. Jackson over thirty years 
} ago, is a scientifically prepared and twice- 
» cooked food, containing all the nutritious 
’ properties of the unequaled Genesee Val- 
ley winter wheat in such form and propor- 
» tion as to be quickly digested and thor- 
’ oughly assimilated by the entire body. 

‘ It has been called ** The Perfect Food.” 
» As such it is a remarkable remedy for cer- 
. tain diseases, and if regularly and persist- 

] 

] 

y 

] 

, 

] 


sia, Indigestion, Constipation, and Chronic | 
Diarrhea. 

It has proved a specific for Piles, Rheuma- 
tism, Kidney, Liver, Lung, and Skin Dis- 
eases, including Scrofula, Catarrh, and 
General Debility. 

Torelieve the troubles peculiar to women 
there is nothing equal to the use of Granila 
as a principal diet. 

Granila should be eaten daily by chil- 
dren from about the nursing period on, as 
it builds up the tissues rapidly and clears 
the system of impurities. 

Granila is manufactured solely by 


OUR HOME GRANULA CO. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
Trial Box, prepaid, 3oc. Pamphlet free. 


‘ 
4 
‘ 
‘ 
P 
‘ 
a 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
ently used will not fail to remove Dyspep- 
‘ 
4 
‘ 
( 
‘ 
‘ 
4 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


y 
~ 
ING 
STOVE p SUN 
TAINEV 
/) 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Send for Cataloque. 
| BOVININE 
nameline 
E THE MODERN | 
O AMERICAN WATCH || 


